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HARPER’S FERRY, VIRGINIA. 

This spot, so celebrated for its wild and majestic scenery, is in 
Jefferson county, at the confluence of Shenandoah and Potomac 
Rivers, where, after the union of their waters, they find a passage 
through the rocky barrier of the Blue Ridge, twelve hundred feet 
in height. Mr. Jefferson, in his “ Notes on Virginia,” has given 
a full and graphic account of the scene which is here presented, 
which he characterizes as “ one of the most stupendous in nature.” 
“ Jefferson’s Rock,” the spot where it is said Mr. Jefferson wrote 
his description, is a pile of hage, detachgd rocks, leaning over the 
precipitous cliffs of the Shenandoah, and looking into the moun- 
tain gorge of the Potomac. Its top is twelve feet square, and 
almost level ; whilst its base does not exceed five fect in width, 
resting upon a larger mass of rock, jutting out from the hill. 
Mr. Jefferson pronounces the scenery at this place as “‘ worth a 


trip across the ocean to behold.” There is also a most enchant- 
ing prospect obtained from the summit of a mountain opposite, 
about a mile and a haf farther up, on the Maryland side of the 
river. The eye here reaches a very wide extent of country, ficlds, 
woodlands, and plantations ; while the Shenandoah, as it is trace- 
able upon the magic picture, appears like a series of beautiful 
lakes. A bridge, seven hundred and fifty feet long, crosses the 
Potomac at Harper’s Ferry. The United States have located an 
armory and an arsenal at this place, which are well worthy the 
attention of the tourist. Nearly nine thousand stand of arms are 
annually manufactured here, employing about two hundred and 
forty hands. The hotels at this place afford excellent accommo- 
dations for visitors, while the river abounds in fish, of which the 
principal are the white shad, the herring and the sturgeon. The 
wild birds that frequent the bosom and shores of the Potomac, 


are very numerous. Among them are the swan, the wild goose, 
the red-head shoveler, the black-head shovéler, the duck and mal- 
lard, the black duck, the blue-winged teal, the green-winged teal, 
the widgeon, and, last not least, the far celebrated canvass-back. 
This duck, which we belicve is unrivalled in the world for richness 
of flavor, is one of a class called drift fowl, from their habit of 
floating inthe middle of the river when at rest. The two species 
of shoveler have the same habit, and are scarcely inferior in flavor. 
These fowl, together with many others found here, furnish amuse- 
ment for the sportsman, and yield a fine treat for the epicure. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad here finds a passage through 
the Blue Ridge, in its route between Baltimore and Cumberland. 
The distance from Baltimore is eighty-two miles, and from Cuam- 
berland ninety-six miles. The Winchester Railroad also connects 
this point with Winchester, Va., thirty-two miles distant. 
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VIEW OF HARPER'S FERRY, VIRGINIA. 
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THE DUKE’S PRIZE. 
A Storp of Art and Geart in Florence. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[ConTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A RIVAL. 
Excellent! I smell a device.— Twelfth Night. 

Every picture has its dark side—no sceno is all sunshine; and 
80 it is our duty to depict the shadow as well as the brightness of 
the fortunes of those whose story we relate. Carlton had met 
with opposition, circumstances which he had bravely overcome 
had impeded his progress, physical suffering had been patiently 
endured, and yet the dark side of his fortune might be said to 
have hardly been turned upon his gaze as yet. The love of Flo- 
rinda had ever sustained him; her solemn promise to be his wife, 
her tender love and constant affection—all these had rendered his 
hardships mere pastimes. But now matters were to assume a 
different aspect ; a new stumbling-block was to appear in his path, 
and a most serious one, indeed. 

Florinda had an uncle resident at Bologna, where he had lived 
some three years previous to the opening of our story, filling some 
post delegated to him by the government. This uncle, Signor 
Latrezzi, was very fond of Florinda, or at least he had always ap- 
peared to be so; and up to the time the Grand Duke had become 
her guardian, he had himself assumed the care of his lovely young 
niece. Some openly declared that he had done this from merce- 
nary motives; but be that as it may, the story will divulge his 
character. He had not left her surrounded by the gayety and dis- 
sipation of the court of Florence without some misgivings, lest 
some untoward circumstance might befall her, or that she might 
become entangled in some alliance contrary to her own interests 
and his desires. 

In consequence of these promptings, he had earnestly impressed 
upon Florinda at the time of his parting from her, on his way to 
Bologna, to be wary and careful. The truth was, that her uncle 
had laid out a plan for her future, and would have been very glad 
to have remained by her side in order the more surely to carry it 
out, but he could not decline the office to which he was now ap- 
pointed, and thus he was obliged to leave. He had long designed 
her hand for an equally favorite nephew on his wife’s side, and on 
this match had firmly fixed his heart. Some said that this was 
because he desired so earnestly to sustain the character, name and 
blood of the house of Carrati, of which Florinda was the sole sur- 
vivor ; others, more shrewd, declared that the uncle had a sinister 
motive beneath all of those so apparent. 

Florinda was no stranger to this expectation, but had never 
given it thought, either in favor or against the consummation of 
her uncle’s ideas. The subject was rarely alluded to, and even 
her uncle deemed her still too young to entertain the idea of mat- 
rimony. Ina country and among a class where matches were so 
commonly mere matters of business and mercenary calculation, 
such an affair did not create much remark or interest between even 
the parties themselves. Aside from the considerations of family 
honor, the pride of birth and noble blood, the large, nay, une- 
qualled fortune of Florinda—always excepting that of the Grand 
Duke—was a strong inducement to this step. That her relation 
had some personal ends in view, in connection with the proposed 
alliance, was equally obvious to all who knew the mercenary and 
selfish character of his general disposition. His treatment towards 
Florinda had ever been kind and fatherly, but this course was 
adopted only that he might gain the neeessary ascendancy over 
her mind and purpose to make sure of his plan. 

This plan of procedure, artfully adopted by her uncle from her 
very childhood, had completely deceived Florinda—as we shall 
have occasion to see—and she was led to believe him kind and 
affectionate to her, who was proud and selfish in all his dealings 
with the rest of the world. His nephew, Petro Giampetti, was 
probably the only being he really loved; nor was his regard for 
him unalloyed, but tempered With that selfishness that formed a 
prominent trait in his natural disposition. He was childless him- 
self, and had lost his wife by death not many years previous to 
the time of which we write—two circumstances which had rather 
tended to augment his unhappy disposition. 

At times he was moody and thoughtful, and some matter 
seemed to weigh heavily upon his mind. He was, however, a 
peculiar man, with few personal friends and no confidants, and 
there were some dark hints thrown out touching his honesty in 
the matter of a sum of money entrusted to his care and disburse- 
ment by the government. But policy had led to this report’s 
being hushed up on the part of government, for he was of noble 
blood. 

This nephew, Petro Giampetti, was a handsome youth after the 
style of the Italians, possessed of all the noble and revengeful pas- 
sions so common to his.countrymen, yet by no means an evil- 
disposed person. His dark, swarthy countenance was rendered 
handsome by a remarkably deep, piercing eye, about which there 
was acertain something which, while you could not exactly de- 
scribe, yet left an unpleasant effect upon the beholder; a certain 
expression that seemed to say that when an object was to be 
gained, the means would sometimes be disregarded. 

He had been much with Florinda from childhood, and he was 
taught to consider her as his future wife. As to love, he might be 
said to admire her beauty of person and mind, for none knew bet- 
ter how to appreciate both than Petro; and, taken in connection 
with his anticipated umion with her, he perhaps loved her as the 


world goes. But she had never excited in his bosom that latent 
passion which smoulders in every heart, and which chance, earlier 
or later, will eventually fan into a flame. 

He thought the matter settled, and lived accordingly, giving 
himself little trouble or thought as to the affair. He had often 
congratulated himself, since he had become of an age to appreciate 
such things, that he was to be so nobly connected, aside from the 
unbounded wealth there was in store for him. To speak more 
particularly, this latter consideration was of no little weight with 
one whose family coffers and private purse were sadly low and 
much needed replenishing. 

Petro held the office of private secretary to his uncle in his ca- 
pacity as an officer of state, and was consequently called with him 
to Bologna, and there resided with him until a few months subse- 
quent to the awarding of the prize by the Grand Duke for the 
favored picture presented at the Pitti palace, when the business 
which had called them from home being completed, he followed 
his uncle on his return to Florence. He came back with a light 
heart, little anticipating the scenes that were to follow, or deeming 
that his hopes of future wealth and distinction by means of the 
proposed alliance with Florinda, had suffered in his absence. 

Thus stood matters at this period of Carlton’s good fortune ; 
and here might have commenced our tale, but that we wished to 
show the reader “ how love does not level the proud, but raiseth the 
humble.” 

When Signor Latrezzi learned what had occurred during his 
absence—that his most darling wish was about to be frustrated, 
and the work of years overthrown, as it were, in a single day—his 
anger knew no bounds, nor did he attempt to control it. He 
threw aside the mask, and the storm burst about the devoted head 
of Florinda in all its wrath and fury. 

The uncle could hardly realize the present state of affairs, so 
unexpected was it to him. Was it to this end he had played the 
hypocrite so many years, that he had given away to all the ca- 
prices of a wayward girl, and humored her most annoying fan- 
cies? He could scarcely contain himself. Here was a denouement 
for the proud old noble—his niece engaged to an American artist ; 
his Italian blood boiled at the thought. Petro, too, as we have 
intimated, little dreamed of the fire that had been kindled in Flo- 
rinda’s heart—a flame that all the coldness of her uncle, ay, and 
his assumed authority, too, could not possibly quench. 


She was an inmate now of her uncle’s household, or rather, he 
had full charge of her father’s house, where she resided; and 
though in many respects entirely independent of him, still, in the 
matter of forming so important a connection, she hardly dared to 
proceed openly and at once contrary to his expressed wish, and 
even orders. Immediately on her uncle’s return to Florence, Flo- 
rinda had removed from the duke’s palace to that of her forefath- 
ers, in order to assume, in some degree, the direction of her own 
affairs. Here Carlton was peremptorily refused admittance by 
the directions of her uncle; and thus poor Florinda was little less 
than a prisoner in her own house, not daring to meet Carlton, if 
she could have done so. Thus commenced a drama which was to 
have a tragical end; and Florinda and Carlton found a sudden 
end to their late happy and joyful intercourse which neither had 
anticipated. 

“ Signor Latrezzi,” said the duke one day to Florinda’s uncle, 
“this young American is a noble fellow.” 

“Doubtless, if your highness thinks so.” 

“ Think so !—I know so, signor !” 

“ Your highness has much befriended him.” 

“No more than his merit deserves.” 

Signor Latrezzi bowed, but said nothing. 

“ Signor, you have observed his intimacy with Florinda ?” 

“ Excellenza, yes.” 

“ A fine couple they would make.” 

“Does your excellenza think so ?” 

“To be sure I do; and if I mistake not, so does the lady.” 

“T know not that, excellenza.” , 

“ Ask her then, Signor Latrezzi. Either I cannot read the 
language of her fair face, or she loves the artist.” 

“ But he’s a foreigner, excellenza.” 

“ What of that?” 

“ Nothing, save that Florinda is nobly born, and bears some of 
the best and oldest blood of Italy.” 

“ Time will settle the matter,” said the duke, turning away. 

Signor Latrezzi having ascertained that the duke favored the 
allianee of his niece with the American artist, was too good a sub- 
ject—or rather, too experienced a courtier—to attempt openly be- 
fore his master to oppose the matter, taking good care to avoid 
any interftrence with one whose wish, when expressed, was law. 
His opposition to the proposed marriage was, however, none the 
less rigorous; and he determined, on such occasions as he could 
do so, to exercise his spirit with impunity, and he was often heard 
to say that the affair should never take place, even if he was him- 
self obliged to call out the young American to single combat. 

The thought of the bare possibility of the connection as sanc- 
tioned by the duke, so embittered his feelings as to render him 
disagreeable to all about him. His conscious pride and self-inter- 
est both prompted him in this emergency ; for in the case of Flo- 
rinda’s marrying Petro, as we have already intimated, there would 
be some important pecuniary interest of his own benefited thereby 
—and then his old aristocratic notions were shocked at the prospect 
of the plebeian match. 

Now was poor Carlton cornered on the chequer-board of life, 
and he must play boldly, if he would reach the desired goal. He 
had those to deal with who possessed every facility and advantage 
successfully to battle him in his hopes and plans. But then he 
was no longer the poor painter, who did not know where his next 


meal was to be obtained ; he was no longer the hungry, threadbare 


artist—the butt and jest of his old companions. No! he was 
under the patronage of the Grand Duke, whose personal friend- 
ship he could boast. His brush brought him daily—or as often 
as he was pleased to exert himself—large sums of money; and 
his well-lined purse was significant of his unbounded success in 
his profession as an artist. 

Carlton knew as well as those who had ever possessed the 
means, how best to employ them when at his command. His 
noble person was now garbed in the rich dress of a court favorite, 
while the plenty and comfort he now enjoyed had again filled his 
sunken cheek, and lit up the fire of his bright hazel eye; his hair, 
long and curling about his spirited and intelligent face, was the 
pride of Florinda, and the envy of the whole court. 


His fellow-students of the academy were also but too happy to 
receive the least attention from their late companion; he now 
moved in a grade of society far above them—a circle which was 
as inaccessible to them as the throne itself. What was his return 
to them for the spirit they had ever manifested towards him ? 
Did he retaliate and put them to shame? He did not retaliate, 
and yet he put them to shame—ay, his was a noble revenge; he 
returned them good for evil. 

Carlton’s kindness to those who had so illy treated him was 
unbounded; they received no such return from him—far from it. 
He encouraged in every way their studies, and even condescended 
gratuitously to teach them, and they were very ready and happy 
to thrive under his instruction. ‘Thus did he heap coals of fire on 
their heads, showing them what sort of a spirit they had trampled 
on in its adversity. 

“Whither away, in such haste?” asked one young artist of 
another in the streets of Florence. 

“To Signor Carlton’s, the American artist,” was the reply.’ 

“ All Florence is after him—what want you ?” 

“ He is to give a finishing touch to a bit of canvass for me.” 

“ That’s clever of him.” 

“Yes, since no one can do so well as he,” was the ready ac- 
knowledgement. 

Thus were the tables completely turned. Little did his former 
companions and fellow-students dream of this transition of good 
fortune to the share of him they had so lately scoffed at in the 
open streets of Florence. One, to see their ready obeisance now, 
and their earnest endeavors to please him, would hardly think they 
had ever treated him with less respect. 

So goes the world. [f ill fortune betide us, how many stand 
ready to give us a push on our downward course, and to scoff at 
our misery; but let the tide turn and set favorably on our bark, 
and none are so ready to do obeisance as those very curs who 
have barked and growled at us the loudest. Carlton, the court 
favorite, the unrivalled artist, the now liberal and wealthy Carl- 
ton, was a very different person from the threadbare artist who 
turned from his companions on the piazza at noonday. 


He retraced his steps towards the grand gallery at that time, 
faint and hungry, because he had not the means to procure for 
himsdf a dinner, avoiding his fellow-artists to escape the mortifi- 
cation of expressing the extent of his poverty and want. 

Carlton was in doubt as to the most proper course for tim to 
pursue. He hardly dared to lay the matter in its present form 
before the duke, lest it might seem impertinent and obtrusive in 
him towards one who had ‘already extended unprecedented kind- 
ness and protection towards him ; and yet he knew no other source 
upon which he might rely. In this dilemma, Carlton grew quite 
dejected. He was one of those persons who, notwithstanding he 
possessed a strong mind and determination of purpose, was easily 
elated or depressed in his spirits; and the present state of affairs 
rendered him sad enough. 

He was rudely repulsed in every endeavor to gain an audience 
of Florinda by the meniais of Signor Latrezzi—who had been in- 
structed to this effect by their master—and Carlton was obliged to 
content himself with an epistolary communication, having to con- 
duct even this in secret. 

At length one day, finding the duke in a happy mood and at 
leisure, he frankly stated the matter to him as it actually existed, 
and begged of him to advise him what course to pursue in the case. 

“Signor Carlton,” said the duke, kindly, after hearing him to 
the end, “I have little love for this uncle of Florinda’s, and there- 
fore avoid any issue with him, or I would openly express my 
wishes on this point. But as it is, Signor Americano, there are 
fleet horses in Florence, and ready postilions about the gates of 
the city, who know the route to Bologna over the mountains! 
Thou hast ridden in a cabriolet, signor ?” 

“A cabriolet ?” repeated Carlton, inquiringly. 

“ Yes, there are plenty in Florence.” 

“ Your highness is pleased to be facetious.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Then why speak of cabriolets in this connection ?” 

“ Canst not take the hint ?” 

“Your excellenza speaks in riddles.” 

“One of thy discernment, Signor Carlton, should understand 
me.” 

“ Would your excellenza have me elo—” 

“T would not have you do anything but that which your own 
judgment should approve,” interrupted the duke. 

“ Thanks, excellenza, I understand you.” 

“You may be assured of my friendship in all cases when it can 
be reasonably exercised,” continued the duke. 

“ Your excellenza is ever kind.” 

A new field was opened for Carlton, and he was as much elated 
as he had heretofore been depressed ; and he resolved to take the 
hint of the duke, and bring matters to an issue in the most sum- 
mary manner. 

Young Petro Giampetti immediately on his return to Florence, - 
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having learned the state of affairs between Carlton and Florinda, 
had resolved at once to challenge his rival; being an expert 
swordsman, and knowing Carlton’s peaceful occupation, he made 
no doubt that he could easily despatch him in single combat, and 
thus rid himself of one who, to say the least, was a very danger- 
ous rival. : 

In this frame of mind, Petro sought some cause of difference 
with Carlton other than the true one at issue—a quarrel could 
hardly be raised, inasmuch as the latter remained ignorant even 
of the pretensions of Petro, or the design of Florinda’s uncle up 
to the time of their return from Bologna. 

Failing otherwise to accomplish his purpose, Petro, whose stand- 
ing and connection served him asa key to the royal presence, 
sought to offer at court some slight to Carlton, so public and 
marked as to render it necessary for him to demand satisfaction 
after the code of Italian honor. ‘Three times, in pursuance of this 
object, he had vainly endeavored to accomplish his purpose; but 
each time, Carlton, basking in the sunshine of royal favor, turned 
by without notice the intended insult in such a manner as to show 
himself as feeling far above an insult from such a source, and 
again in so cool and diplomatic a manner, as to turn the very 
game upon poor Petro himself, who found that nothing save some 
open and decided offence could bring matters to an issue. 

“You don’t seem to get along very fast in this little matter,” 
said one of his friends rather tauntingly to him. 

“No, it doesn’t look much like a draw-game between them, 
either,” said another friend, venturing a pun. 

“Curse him,” growled Petro, “he’s a coward, and wont take 
offence. What can a man do in such a case as that?” 

“Carlton doesn’t look to me just like a coward,” said one of 
the speakers ; “ but he doesn’t want to fight you, Petro.” 

“ Can’t help it,” said Petro, “he must do it.” 

“ Well, then, give him a chance, and have it over.” 

“T’ll improve the first opportunity, believe me.” 

But Petro did not further annoy Carlton that evening ; the cool- 
ness and self-possession he evinced quite nonplussed the angry 
Italian. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


EFFECTS OF LIBERTY. 


In the dark ages which followed the downfall of the Roman 
empire, several republics were formed in the northern parts of 
Italy, and while ignorance and barbarism prevailed in other Euro- 

an countries, these states, under the influence of free institutions, 

vame rich and powerful, and enjoyed the comforts and orna- 
ments of life. “Their ships covered every sea; their factories 
rose on every shore ; their money-changers sct their tables in every 
city, and manufactures flourished. We doubt whether any coun- 
try of Europe—our own perhaps excepted—has, at the present 
time, reached so high a point of wealth and civilization as some 
parts of Italy had attained four hundred years ago.” The reve- 
nue of the republic of Florence was greater five hundred years 
ago, than that which the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany—in whose do- 
minion Florence is situated—now derives from a territory of much 
ater extent. The manufacture of wool alone employed two 
undred factories, and 30,000 workmen in that republic; and the 
cloth annually produced: sold for a sum equal to $11,000,000 of 
our money. Eighty banking-houses conducted the commercial 
operations, not of Florence only, but of all Europe. ‘Two bank- 
ing-houses advanced to Edward the Third of England, a sum in 
silver equivalent to $3,000,000, when the value of silver was quad- 
ruple what it now is. ‘The city and environs contained 170,000 
inhabitants; 18,000 children were taught to read in the various 
schools ; 1200 studied arithmetic ; and 600 received a learned edu- 
cation. The progress of literature and the arts was proportioned 
to that of the public prosperity. All the seven vials of the Apoca- 
lypse have since been poured out on those pleasant countries. 
Their political institutions have been swept away, their wealth 
has departed, literature and the arts have declined, the people are 
trampled upon by foreign tyrants, and their minds are enslaved 
by superstition, eloquence is gagged and reason hoodwinked.— 
Westminster Review. 
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THE FIRESIDE.* 


The fireside is a seminary of infinite importance. It is impor- 
tant because it is universal, and because the education it bestows, 
being woven with the woof of childhood, gives form and color to 
the texture of life. There are few who can receive the honors of 
college, but all are graduates of the hearth. The learning of the 
university may fade from recollection, its classic lore may moulder 
in the halls of memory; but the simple lessons of home, enam- 
elled upon the heart of childhood, defy the rust of years, and out- 
live the.more mature but less vivid pictures of after days. So 
deep, so lasting, indeed, are the impressions of early life, that you 
often see a man in the imbecility of age holding fresh in his recol- 
lection the events of childhood, while all the wide space between 
that and the present hour is a blasted and forgotten waste. You 
have, perchance, seen an old and half-obliterated portrait, and in 
attempting to have it cleaned and restored, you may have seen it 
fade away, while a brighter and more perfect picture painted be- 
neath is revealed to view. This portrait, first drawn upon the 
canvass, is no inapt illustration of youth; and though it may be 
concealed by some after design, still the original traits will dies 
through the outward picture, giving it tone while fresh, and sur- 
viving it in decay. Such is the fireside—the great institution fur- 
nished by Provide ce to educate men.—Journal of Education. 
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A SINGULAR FOUNTAIN, 


The following entertaining description is taken from W. J. 
Hamilton’s Journey in Asia Minor :—About two miles to the 
south of the village Kilisahisar, several small springs of brackish 
water rise, and a little way on is a small lake or pool, about thirty 
or forty feet in diameter, of turbid, brackish water, which appears 
to be boiling up all over, but particularly in the centre, where a 
violent jet of water rises to a height of nearly a foot, and about a 
foot and a half in diameter, with considerable noise. Notwith- 
standing this quantity of water which is constantly boiling up, the 
lake never rises nor overflows its banks, nor does any stream of 
water from it, although the ground around is perfectly flat. 
There is a slight smell of sulphuretted. hydrogen gas around it, 
and I think probably that the jet in the centre of the pool.is caused 
by the escape of a large quantity of this gas, and not solely by 
water.— Home Journal. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
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BY F. GLEASON. 


Windsor Castle—State Apartments—Queen’s Audi Chamber—The Van- 
dyck Room—State Ante-Room—Waterloo Chamber—Throne Koom—St. 
George’s Hall—Guard Chamber —Chapel of St. George—The Royal Stables— 
Colosseum in Regent’s Square—Tower of London—The White Tower— 
Bloody Tower—The Crown Jewels. 


Wiru such a vast field for observation as is here opened to the 
view, one is actually at a loss which point first to visit, and what 
lion first to become acquainted with. I have not lost a moment 
of available time since 1 arrived in London—improving every 
means of information, and employing every means of transporta- 
tion from various points of interest. To attempt to see London 
on foot would require a year; but in driving or riding horseback 
one has a better prospect of passing life, and gets over the ground 
a vast deal faster and more comfortably. With an appetite 
“which grows by what it feeds upon,” I am as zealous as ever in 
my sight-seeing excursion to the old world, a record of which I 
shall continue to transmit for the perusal of the readers of the 
Pictorial. 

In gratification of a long cherished desire, I turned my steps 
towards Windsor Castle, situated about twenty miles from Lon- 
don, on an eminence commanding a charming prospect of the sur- 
rounding country in all directions. The castle is a noble struc- 
ture of great antiquity, having been originally built by William 
I., and greatly enlarged by his successors from time to time, until 
it presents a collection of most gorgeous palace-like apartments, 
and a perfect royal residence. The splendid suite of rooms desig- 
nated as the “ State Apartments,” are enriched with fine paintings 
and costly ornaments of great variety. The first apartment I ex- 
amined was the Queen’s Audience Chamber, the walls of which 
are hung with rich Gobelin tapestry, specimens of which were ex- 
hibited in our New York Crystal Palace. On the ceiling of this 
room is painted a personification of Britannia sitting on a triumphal 
car drawn by swans, the ceiling and covering of the room being 
richly and profusely decorated with gold. 

I next visited what was called the ‘“ Vandyck Room,” so desig- 
nated on account of the large number of portraits placed here 
from the hand of the great master-painter. This apartment is 
spacious, and comparatively plain in its decoration, but to my eye 
the finer one of the two. The hangings of the wall are of crimson 
silk damask, ornamented with the insignia of the Order of the 
Garter; but the richness of the whole is thrown into the back- 
ground by those incomparable paintings. The next reom which 
was shown to me was the “ Queen’s Drawing-Room ;” and here 
again was displayed a lavish elegance and splendor of decoration. 
The ceiling is stuccoed, and embellished with margins of oak and 
palmentwined. In the centre isa large octagon panel surrounded 
with the oak, shamrock, rose and thistle. In the centre of the 
cove are richly emblazoned shields containing the arms of Eng- 
land and Meimingen, surmounted with the royal crown. Other 
shields, containing various initials and arms, are at the ends of the 
room. The hangings of this apartment are only surpassed by 
those of the State apartment. 

The next room visited was the “ State Ante-Room,” gorgeously 
ornamented. From thence we passed by the “ Grand Staircase,” 
through the “ Grand Vestibule,” to the “‘ Waterloo Chamber,” to 
my mind by far the most interesting of all I had yet Seen, con- 
taining, as it does, some thirty-eight portraits of the sovereigns 
who reigned, the most celebrated commanders who fought, and 
the statesmen who were at the head of affairs at the period of the 
battle of Waterloo. I tarried long here to examine these pictures, 
and to comment upon the suggestions which they brought to my 
mind. From thence we entered the ‘ Presence Chamber,” a su- 
perb room, hung like the State apartment with Gobelin tapestry ; 
the subject, the history of Jason and the Golden Fleece—these 
beautiful productions having been presented by Charles X., of 
France, to George IV. 

From hence magnificent French doors open into the “Throne 
Room,” “Waterloo Gallery,” and “St. George’s Hall.” The 
ceiling. is divided into panels, the mouldings and centre-pieces of 
which are elaborately wrought in various appropriate devices in 
bold relief. The ceiling is supported by a large and richly orna- 
mented cove, which forms part of the cornice, and this again is 
ornamented with scroll-work, in the centre with the royal arms, 
and over the mantels and doors with the initials, “G. R. IV.” 
The style of the room is that of the time of Louis XIV. The 
furniture is solidly gilt, and covered with crimson damask. From 
the ceilings are suspended rich chandeliers, the whole producing 
an effect gorgeous in the extreme. ; 

We then passed into “ St. George’s Hall,” a room two hundred 
feet long, with a ceiling thirty-two fect high, divided into small 
panels, containing shields emblazoned with the armorial bearings 
of all the Knights of the Garter, from the institution of the order 
down to the present time, a lapse of some five hundred years. 
Portraits of sovereigns of England, from James I. to George IV., 
decorate the walls. At each end of the hall is a music gallery, 
and against the one at the east end is the sovereign’s throne. A 
royal seat, indeed—with all the paraphernalia of rank and royalty 
attached, so profuse as to be fairly fatiguing to the eye and 
patience to examine. 

From St. George’s Hall we passed into the “ Guard Chamber,” 
where the rich and varied collection of armor is most ingeniously 
disposed. Here, among other like matters, are six whole length 
figures clothed in armor, with their lances standing on brackets, 
two on each side of the room, and two at the south end. Here, 


also, upon part of the foremast of the “ Victory,” through which 
a cannon ball passed at the battle of the Trafalgar, stands a splen- 
did colossal bust of Lord Nelson. A bust of the Duke of Marl- 
borough occupies a station to the left, and on the right one the 
Duke of Wellington. On either side of Nelson’s bust is a beauti- 
fal piece of ordnance taken at the battle of Seringapatam. The 
“ Queen’s Presence Chamber” was the next examined, richly 
hang with Gobelin tapestry. The ceiling is painted, Catherine, 
queen of Charles II. being the principal figure, seated under a 
canopy spread by Time, and supported by Zephyrs; while Reli- 
gion, Prudence, Fortitude and other Virtues are in attendance on 
her. Fame is proclaiming the happiness of the country, and Jus- 
tice is driving away Sedition and Discord. 

Having enjoyed a surfeit of these state apartments, I now 
passed to the magnificent chapel of St. George; the part of this 
chapel called the choir is appropriated to the performance of di- 
vine service, and the ceremony of installing the Knights of the 
Garter. The stalls of the Knights are ranged on either side of 
the choir, and those of the sovereigns and the princes under the 
organ gallery. The stall of the queen is distinguished by a canopy 
and curtains of purple velvet embroidered with gold. The re- 
mains of many illustrious personages have been interred here in 
the royal vault of the chapel, among them, Octavius and Alfrci, 
sons of George III., Princess Amelia, Princess Charlotte, Queen 
Charlotte, Duke of Kent, George III., Duke of York, George IV., 
William IV., Princess Augusta, Princess Sophia and Queen Ade- 
laide. An illastrious record of names. 

The royal stables were the next subject which interested me, 
which, though perfection in their arrangement, would be tedious 
in description. Windsor Park, with its eighteen hundred acres of 
land, was vastly engaging to the eye, being stocked with some 
thousands of noble deer. The castle and offices occupies a space 
of about thirty acres of ground, and is a curiosity which I should 
have been sorry not to have thoroughly explored and understood. 
I was obliged to obtain a Lord Chamberlain’s permit in London, 
without which no stranger is admitted, but with which one is sure 
of receiving the most courteous attention. After many hours 
passed in examining Windsor Castle, I returned highly gratified 
again to London. 

I passed a pleasant evening at the Colosseum in Regent’s Park, 
the exhibition consisting of various tine statues, pictures and pano- 
ramas. Under the building are what are called the caverns ; these 
are artificial, filled with waterfalls, fountains and flowers. The 
illusion of space and distance is so perfect, that one imagines 
he is looking at objects situated miles away, when in reality you 
are but a couple of rods or so from them But the most remark- 
able and decidedly the best illusion I have ever seen, was a pano- 
ramic view of London by moonlight. You ascend about a hun- 
dred stairs inside the building, and come out upon a balcony in 
imitation of St. Pauls. Looking down from thence, there lay be- 
fore me the vast city by moonlight, the streets full of carriages 
and people, shops and houses lighted up by gas, the river Thames 
alive with steamers, etc.; in short, the city of London was before 
me in all its glory, beneath the influence of a clear moonlight. It 
was a grand illusion, and formed a perfect view of this great 
metropolis. 

Selecting a favorable period, I determined to devote ample time 
for a visit to the “ Tower of London,” situated at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the city, on the river Thames, covering a space of 
twelve acres, with a strongly built and regularly fortified wall, 
having been originally the castle and palace residence of the early 
monarchs of England. The lofty square building, adorned with 
turrets, surmounting the rest of the fortress, is called the “‘ White 
Tower” [see engraving on page 60], the walls of which are seven- 
teen feet thick. On the second floor of the tower is the Chapel of 
St. John, where the first kings performed their devotions. Below 
this chapel was pointed out to me the prison where Sir Walter 
Raleigh was confined, now occupied by Queen Elizabeth’s armory. 
A large range of vaults under the “ White Tower” have also been 
used as prisons ; and I discovered various inscriptions carved upon 
the walls by those who had been held here in durance. The tower 
known as the “ Bell Tower,” is said to have been the prison of 
Queen Elizabeth, while a little further on is the famous water 
gate, known as the “ Traitor’s Gate,” through which state prison- 
ers were of old brought to the tower for execution. 


Opposite to the “ Traitor’s Gate” is the “ Bloody Tower,” said 
to be the place where the two infant princes were murdered by 
their uncle, afterwards Richard II[. Passing through the “ Bloody 
Tower,” we came to “ Tower Hill;” and here I stood upon the 
spot where so many illustrious and famous Englishmen had 
been Beheaded, among whom was Anne Boleyn, queen of Henry 
VIII. The block and axe with which the headsman operated, I 
saw in Queen Elizabeth’s armory. Next we examined “ Beau- 
champ Tower,” which was also for many years occupied as a 
prison. The “Horse Armory” is an apartment of some handred 
and fifty feet in length, and occupied by equestrian figures clothed 
in the armor of various reigns, from the time of Edward I. to that 
of James II. 

The crown jewels used at the royal coronations are in the 
Tower of London for safe keeping, being immensely valuable. 
Victoria’s crown is the principal. The cap is of purple velvet, 
covered with diamonds; on the top is a ball, also covered with 
diamonds, bearing a cross formed of brilliants, in the centre of 
which is a superb sapphire, and in front is a heart-formed ruby. 
The value of this crown alone, the warden told me, was over half 
a million of dollars ; and the whole of the crown jewels are valued 
at fifteen millions of dollars ! 

In my next, I shall speak of St. Pauls, Thames Tunnel, Re- 
‘gents’ Park, the Zoological Gardens, Bank of England, Parlia- 
ment, etc., in visiting which I have found much to interest me. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH. 


SCENES IN PALESTINE. 

On these two we give several interesting scenes in the 
Holy Land. Near Jerusalem, in a desolate locality, is a sepul- 
chral cave known from all time by the name of Kobour-El-Sala- 
thin, Kobour-El-Melouk, or Tomb of Kings. This tomb is exca- 
vated in the rock with remarkable art. Its simple and grand as- 
ee the principal lines, and some details of 
k monuments ; its plan and arrangement resemble 


rash who dared to profane the last asylum of the kin 
Judah. The gap was closed by a massive stone door, which 
could be opened externally by a simple and ingenious piece of 
mechanism. This gap —_ on a oan vestibule, arched, and 
pierced on three sides with as many doorways, giving access to 
three sepulchral chambers. The first contains six tombs, hol- 


of | in the axis of the hypogeum nS Se tomb of the kings 


of Judah the place of honor which seems to have been reserved 
for David. This hall contains a same, the upper part of 
which has been brought to France and placed in the Louvre. The 
lid is divided into five longitudinal bands, adorned with foliage, 
representing by turns vine and grape oak 

leaves and acorns, pine-cones and olive-garlands. All 


the tian hypogeeums, but it has a peculiar charac- 
ter which is neither Greek nor Egyptian. It is a hy- 
brid architecture, which shows distinctly the plagiarisms 
of a people extinct before attaining its vitality, and not 
having developed all its individuality. The facade, of 
which we give an engraving, was composed of two col- 
umns, now broken, and two pilasters connected with the 
side walls of rock. A rich garland of foliage, fruit and 
pine-cones runs along the architrave, falls at the right 
angle of this side of the entrance, and encloses it like a 


the emblematical ornaments with which this lid is cov- 
ered are borrowed from the es kingdom, accord- 
ing to the Jewish law, and are the same which the Scri; 
tures mention in the description of the celebrated tem 

of Solomon. The lid of this sarcophagus is broken in 
two pieces ; and though it wants one of the extremities, 
its total length is now nearly seven feet. The stone of 
which it is composed is a calcareous silex, of extreme 
hardness, which must have rendered the task of orna- 
menting it very difficult. The foliage, palm leaves, 
flowers, fruits and all the details must have been exe- 


mantel-piece. The entablature epg a long frieze, 
the centre of which is occupied by a bunch of grapes, 
an emblem of the promised land, and an habitual type 
of Asmonean coins. To the right and left of this em- 
blem i ganey placed a crown, then a border of triple 
palm, y triglyphs alternating with patere three times re- 
peated. About this frieze begins a beautiful cornice composed of 
numerous and elegant mouldings, end rising to the summit of the 
rock. The gateway of this hypogseum opens in a deep well, now 
filled up, destined formerly to prevent access, and w up the 
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PROFILE OF THE TOMB. 


lowed in the form of ovens, and having a little receptacle at the 
farthest part, destined to be closed by the sarcophagus, and pro- 
bably to contain treasures and objects of value. At the right, an 
opening, ingeniously concealed, leads by an inclined corridor to a 
sepulchral chamber lower than the others, but to which. the whole 
monument seems subordinate. This chamber, hollowed exactly 


= 
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cuted with the chisel and rasp; the workmanship is 
exceedingly delicate. It is the only monument of Jew- 
ish art extant. The other sepulchral chambers of Ko- 
bour El-Melouk contain, one, nine tombs, the other, six. 
From the first of these two chambers yon descend into an inferior 
hall, which must have contained the body of Hezekiah, the son 
and successor of Ahaz, who re-established the worship of the 
true God, and overthrew the Assyrians. All the finished tombs 
correspond to the kings of Judah, whom the Bible tells us were 
deposited in the family tomb. Besides David and Hezekiah, Solo- 
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SARCOPHAGUS OF THE KINGS OF DAVID. 
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mon, Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa, Je- 
hoshaphat, Amaziah, Jotham, Josiah 
and ‘the high priest, Jehoiada, were 
buried there. Bach unfinished tomb 
corresponds to a king who was not 
buried in the sepuichre of his father. 
Some carried into captivity to Baby- 
lon or Egypt, died there; others re- 
ceived a special sepulchre. As to 
Athaliah, she was certainly not de- 
posited among the princes of the race 
she wished to exterminate. The 
Dead Sea, the subject of our fourth 
engraving, is an object of peculiar in- 
terest. The shores are heaped with 
sulphur and bitumen. No fish live 
in its waters. The waters are of cx- 
treme limpidity, but very salt and 
bitter. The proportion of the weight 
of the salts held in solution to the 
whole weight of the water varies, ac- 
cording to different experiments by 
chemical analysis, from twenty-tive 
to nearly fifty per cent. This very 

at portion of saline matter explains 

e difficulty of diving in this lake, 
and the sluggish motion of the waves, 
comparatively undisturbed by the 
wind. From the depths of the lake 
cises aspbaltum, or mineral pitch, or 
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THE SALT MOUNTAINS. 
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as the Germans call it, Jew pitch, 
which is melted by the heat of the 
bottom of the lake, and in con- 
densed by the water, and of which 
Seetzen tells us that there are pieces 
large enough for camel loads. Ac- 
cording to the same tourist, it is 
rous, and is thrown out only in bad 
weather. The journal of the American 
expedition to the Dead Sea, under 
the command of Lieut. Lynch, is 
deeply interesting, and forms a large 
volume. The Salt Mountain, repre- 
sented herewith, ealled by the Arabs 
Djebel-melheh, or Djebel-esdoun, is 
viewed with curiosity and awe. On 
the flanks of the Salt Mountain are 
still seen the ruins of an immense 
city, which tke Arabs call Kherbet- 
Esdoum; this is Sodom. Farther 
olf, to the northeast, are the ruins of 
Zoar, the Segor of the Bible. The 
remembrance of the retributive down- 
fall of the once populous and guil 
cities of the Pentapolis by the wrat 
of Heaven, has been preserved to this 
day by the inhabitants of this region. 
The entrance into the wild mountain 
region is depicted in the last engrav- 
ing of this series. 


ENTRANCE OF OUAD KATZALBAH. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TO THE DOVE. & 


BY JOHN CARTER. 

Ah, what is man’s malevolence to thee, 

That art so peaceful in thine own retreat? 
False flattery has never bent the knee, 

Nor masked treason humbled at thy feet! 

Canst thou not join the merry tribes that meet, 
To hail the opening daisies on the lea’? 

And joy to hear the snowy lambkins bleat, 
Although the world be desolate to me? 


When o'er the peaceful lake I lift the oar, 
Wearied with men, and seeking solitude, 
I hear thee sighing on the shaded shore, 
And rebel thoughts within my breast intrade— 
I think the gentle maid was cold and rude, 
That drove me hopeless to a stranger clime, 
That bid me woo and wed the chiding flood, 
And sell my passion in a sailor's rhyme. 


Perchance to thee some heart has fickle proved, 
For faith will tire in some unguarded hour; 
Better for man and bird they ne‘er had loved, 
For sad the tears sbed on a blasted flower! 
Then hope and patience lose their giant power, 
The clouded heart looks for the light no more; 
Though spent with grief it shuns the sheltering bower, 
And spreads like thee its moanings to and fro. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE FLOWER CURE. 


BY MES. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Tue sewing dropped from Mrs. Lee’s hands, and the delicate 
fingers were pressed nervously to the pale forehead—her eyes 
closed and an expression of intense agony passed over the beauti- 
ful features. A slight moan escaped her lips, and then resting 
her hands upon the workstand, she seemed endeavoring to forget 
herself in sleep. But sleep refused to seal her lids or steep her 
senses,—sharp pains darted above the one, while the other were 
doubly sensitive. Leaving her rocker, she paced the room for a 
few moments, and then with a weary, languid motion threw her- 
self upon a lounge, and buried her aching head in its cushions. 

Every afternoon, for the previous fortnight, the same thing had 
occurred about the same hour. A dull, heavy, bewildering pain 
would first press like a leaden weight above her brows, and then 
would follow a succession of short, sharp, knife-like thrusts, so 
keen, so severe, so blinding, that it seemed with each one the poor 
suffering nerves must snap asunder with the exquisite torture. She 
would endeavor each time not to yield to it; she would retain her 
sewing and ply her needle, or else strive to busy herself with a 
book, but it would all be of no avail; she would finally have to 
lie down, bathe her head with camphor, apply her vinaigrette, and 
sometimes could only stifle the pain by a powerful opiate. If she 
succeeded in falling asleep, she would awake quite well and re- 
freshed—but if, on the contrary, she only tossed wakefully over 
her couch, her head would continue to suffer until a late hour in 
the nicht. 

Tuis day the pain seemed more acute than before. Her whole 
brain throbbed like one painful pulse, and every beat of it sent a 
quiver of agony throughout her frame. Now her head would 
seem flying to pieces, and again, ere she could adjust a bandage, 
it would fee] to her as if some mighty screw were with fiendish 
strength pressing it out of shape. Neither camphor nor lauda- 
num seemed to alleviate in the least her distress, and so tremu- 
lous and nervous had she become that in the effort to count out 
her drops she let fall the phial and spilled them all. 

“There is no way but to lie down and endure it now,” she 
moaned, as she regained her resting place. “O, that there was 
some remedy. I would that school hours were over,—it seems as 
though Lillie’s little soft hands would soothe me somewhat; at 
least, she could bathe my hot forehead ;” and then she pressed it 
in a half-frantic way, for a sharper twinge than any she had felt 
before darted through her head and circled her brows. 

At this moment light dancing footsteps resounded merrily on 
the gravelled path, and a sweet, musical voice blended its beauti- 
ful notes with the songs of the robins that went fluttering through 
bush and tree, making the balmy air as vocal with melody as it 
was golden with sunshine. A delicate touch was heard on the 
latch, and the door of the sitting-room was gently opened and one 
of those little fairy forms, of which earth is so plentiful, came 
stealing with a noiseless step over the carpet. She paused at a 
table long enough to place upon it her satchel and bonnet, and 
vossing back her long silken curls, she went quickly to the couch 
of the suffering woman, and kneeling beside it, pressed her little 
soft hands to the fevered brow, and as she imprinted swect lover- 
like kisses upon the lips pale with pain, the tears streamed down 
her checks, and she murmured : 

“Poor mother, poor mother, Lillie’s sorry for you. Does it 
ache very hard *” 

“ Very hard, little daughter, and I’m so glad you have come.” 

“Have you bathed it with camphor, and smelled of your salts, 
and taken your drops ?” 

“The drops are all spilled, and the camphor and salts do me 
not the least good.” 

“J’m sorry the drops are lost, for the doctor is gone now, and 
I can’t get any more. I don’t see, mamma, but J shall have to 
cure you, myself. i’ve thought of a way,” and a glad, lovely 
smile iit up her fair face. ~ You'll let me, wont you, dear mo- 
the? for as the old nurses say, if 1 don’t do any good I shan’t 
do any burt.” 


* And what will you do, little student ?” 

*O, I’ll show you, mamma,” and away she ran to the well and 
returning with a basin of cool, sparkling water, she bathed the 
hot head, and then letting loose the long braids, laved them well, 
and combing them out drew them up afterward in a loose sort of 
knot. 

“Tt don’t look very pretty, just now, but before I get through 
I'll cover it all and make you seem quite like a Queen of the 
May.” 

“« Make me feel like one, Lillie, that’s all mother wants.” 

“You shall feel and look like one, too, but,” and her laugh 
rang merry and free, “‘ you must obey to the letter, as Dr. Mann 
says, your physician's prescriptions. Don’t you feel some better ?” 

“ A little,’”’ and her brows, as she spoke, were contracted with 
pain. Lillie kissed off the furrows, and then running up stairs, 
returned in a moment with a white cape bonnet and parasol. 

“ Now sit up a little, mamma, and just let me tie this pretty 
sun hat over your new fashioned twists.” 

“ But, Lillie, I cannot walk out; why, child, I’m so weak I 
could hardly step to the door!” 

“] know it, mamma, and that is the reason I want you to go. 
Come, just try a little, you may lean on my shoulder,” and with 
kisses and fondling she at length won her mother to make an 
effort to walk. It was with great difficulty she went as far as the 
porch, but after sitting there awhile in her low, easy rocker, which 
Lillie had drawn out on purpose to rest her, the faintness was 
gone from her heart and her head felt lighter, though it still ached 
severely. 

“ Now you feel able to walk, don’t you, mamma?” said the 
little physician, when a half-hour had passed. “The air is so 
fresh and the flowers are so plenty where I want you to go, I 
know you'll be well. Come, wont you, mamma ?” 

There was no resisting that sweet pleading voice—and, indeed, 
Mrs. Lee felt at the time no desire to enter again the close, dark- 
ened room, redolent only of camphor, hartshorn and laudanum. 
It was the first time for a fortnight she had looked out doors on 
an afternoon, and the beautiful picture, the rich, thrilling sounds 
and the fragrant air stirred her heart as it were with a new, quick 
pulsation. It was one of those quict, beautiful days that come to 
the earth like waifs wafted from Eden. The sky, almost cloud- 
less, seemed but a blue dome, girdled with frieze of a snow-white 
hue, and resting on columns of an emerald tint. Like a shower 
of sunbeams, fresh from the east, seemed the air, so golden the 
haze, so warm the light touch. A breeze from the south rustled 
in the green leaves of each arching tree, mottling with flakes of 
a gilded light the shadows they cast on the turf, and singing a 
low, lullaby tune to the little flowers that nodded beneath. The 
quivering sound of soaring wings would float, every moment or 
two, through the track of the wind, and then would sway to and 
fro with the ringing notes of some warbler resting from flight. 


” 


“It is pleasant out doors,” said the mother, as her eye once 
again scanned the fair landscape, “‘so pleasant that I'll try to go 
with you, my dear.” 

“Q, that’s good, that’s good,” cried the child; “now I know 
you’ll get well. Take hold of my hand,” and she led her mother 
out of the gate and down the road a few rods till she came to 
some bars. 

“ Sit down there and rest while I take them down—and now 
walk through, and then rest again till I put them up. Isn’t ita 
nice pretty place for a walk ?” 

They were now in a grassy lane, bordered each side by tufts of 
the little, pale-cheeked houstonia, and those beauteous stars of the 
springtime, the bright, golden dandelion. 

“ How pretty they are,” exclaimed Mrs. Lee, as she gathered 
a cluster of each. “I’ve been so busy this spring I hardly knew 
that the flowers had bloomed, but the sight of these dear meadow 
friends makes me feel like a child once more.” 

“JT have prettier ones yet—pray don’t stop for these,” said 
Lillie, as she ran through the lane, climbed over a fence, and then 
danced down a side hill into a little nook of a valley, with a peb- 
bled bed, over which rippled a clear, musical brook. 

“ Now step on to my bridge, it is high and. dry, and come 
through this woods only a very few steps, and then you may sit 
down for good, and Lillie will perform her wonderful cure.” 


Mrs. Lee followed her fairy-like guide, for the step of the child 
was light asa bird’s, and as she glided so fleetly through the 
green bushes the glimpse one caught of her snowy dress and 
golden hair made it seem that a spirit rather than form was flitting 
before them. 

“ There, mamma, there is a seat for my poor, sick patient,” 
and Lillie pointed her to the mossy roots of an olden tree. “ Was 
there ever a doctor more kindly disposed? Ah, I tell you, mam- 
ma,” and she sh@ok her head archly and laughed out merrily, 
“the grounds of a headache asylum should be laid out with taste, 
and I understand all about it, you see.” 

It was indeed a sweet spot, so green and so flowery, with a fore- 
ground of lawn, stumped with dark, brilliant laurel, and a back- 
ground of mountains, all crowned to the summit with trees. 

Mrs. Lee was quite tired, and glad indeed to sit down, as Lillie 
had told her. She took off her bonnet, and as the cool breezes 
came rushing from over the hills, fragrant with the perfume of 
blossom and leaf, it seemed to her that not only her heart but her 
soul drank in new life. 

“ Here is the doctor's first potion, mamma, and isn’t it pleasant 
to take?” and the child handed her mother a cluster of violets, 
bluer than ever were beautiful eyes, and sweet as a zephyr from 
heayen. “ That is to be looked at, and smelled of, and pressed 


to your bosom ; follow prescriptions implicitly, and I’ soon call 
again,” and away she danced, the old woods ringing loud with her 
laughter and song. 


There was something refreshing in the smell of the flowers, and 
Mrs. Lee’s head soon forgot to think of the pain that still linger- 
ed, but took a peep through the aisles of the past, far back into 
the time of her own sunny childhood, when she danced off her 
pains and sung off her sorrows. 

“T’ll be once again the child I have dreamed of,” she cried, as 
the loud, clear notes of a bird that had lit on a bough that hung 
over her head broke her trance, “and I’ll see if the eure will not 
come,” and she glided away in a girl-like frolic from bush to tree 
and tree to flower, singing the while snatches of song and inhal- 
ing with every breath a fresh, life-giving air. 

A sudden turn in the path she was treading brought her close 
to her child, who sat on the turf, her apron crowded with blossoms, 
and her little white fingers twining a wreath so blue and so golden 
that it seemed but a beautiful blending of sunbeam and sky. 

“ You mustn’t, no, no, you mustn’t come here—the doctress is 
busy preparing her dose; run away, run quick,” and with light, 
joyous steps the mother obeyed, and regaining the old grassy 
spot, soon filled her own lap with flowers, and commenced weav- 
ing them into a queen-like girdle ; that finished, she knotted some 
tassels, and then, with the laugh of a child, bound it around her 
own waist in the fashion of days that were gone. 


“ Too bad, too bad,” cried Lillie, as she bounded up to her side ; 
“the patient’s been reading the doctor’s books and has half cured 
herself. Well, well, I’ll forgive her this time, and only proceed 
to perfect the cure,” and she twined the beautiful wreath above 
the fair brow of her mother, wound it over the knot of dark, rich 
hair, till it sat on her head like a sapphire crown—looped up the 
draping sleeves with a cluster of flowers, and bound about each 
snowy arm a bracelet as golden and blue as the wreath for the 
head. Then leaping about her, laughing and singing awhile, she 
at length drew near, and with a gravity comic and sweet, looked 
into the beautiful face and said, archly: “no cure, no pay—may 
I offer my bill?” 

“T am all ready to settle; you have well earned your pay. My 
head is quite well, and I feel more like myself than I have for a 
month before. Will my little physician name the amount ?” 

“ Kisses to-day, and kisses to-morrow, and kisses as long as I 
live, and a promise to call on the doctor again whenever the ache 
comes back,” and the little red lips were pressed to the mother’s. 

“‘ And now we must go on or the cure’ll be undone,” said the 
bright, young creature, and clasping the hand of the now brilliant 
woman, she led her away, over the brook and through the lane, 
and up the road and into the gate. 

A fine looking man stood within the porch, and as they drew 
near held a hand out to each. ‘No headache to-day, I gue.., 
dear wife. Why, how handsome and well you look; you seem to 
have thrown off ten years of age since I left you at dinner. I 
should think you were Queen of May.” 

“ More like the queen of a doctor’s shop she looked, dear papa, 
when I came home from school, so pale and so drawn up with 
pain. But she’s quite cured now, and you can give me the credit, 
for I’ve wonderful skill.” , 

“Why, what have you done, little witch?” and he caught the 
fair child to his heart. ‘I shall want you to doctor me, too.” 

“Why, you see, papa, I knew just how it was. Mamma sits 
there and sews from morning till night because she feels that she 
must, and she don’t think she can stop to look at the sky, or hear 
the birds, or smell the flowers, and so her head gets tired and sets 
up an ache. It aches for some air, and it aches for some music, 
and, most of all, it aches for the flowers, because God would never 
have made so many and such beautiful ones if he hadn’t meant 
all the while folks should look at and love them. People doctor 
with herbs and say they’re first rate,—but I use the flowers, and 
I'll leave it to the patient I’ve cured if they’re not the best. Don’t 
you think so, mamma ?”’ 

“ Yes, indeed, little Lillie. You have taught me a beautiful 
truth—and when again my overtasked frame becomes weakened 
and sick, and my brain and my nerves cry to be healed, I’ll think’ 
of my little physician, and try once again her pleasant FLOWER 
CURB.” 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Among many curious anecdotes which Whitelock relates re- 
specting Cromwell, the following is not one of the least character- 
istic: Oliver, it was well known, appeared to favor the fanatics of 
that day, but he did not like to be taken liberties with. “ There 
was,” says Whitelock, “a secret expedition about to sail, and ono 
of those fanatic preachers waited upon Oliver and wished an 
audience, which was granted ; and when before Oliver he stated 
that the Lord wished to know where the secret expedition was 
going? Oliver answered ; ‘the Lord shall know, and thee shall 
70 with it ;’ and he rang the bell and ordered him on board the 

eet.’ 

Being afraid of cabals from the erage family, he thought it 
dangerous to permit persons, particularly noblemen, to leave the 
kingdom without leave. A young nobleman in the interest of 
Charles II. came to pay his respects to the protector, and solicit 
leave of absence from the country. Cromwell immediately grant- 
ed the request, but said : 

“ Well, let me see you soon again, but don’t see Charles Stuart.” 

“T will not, upon my honor,” replied the peer, 

The nobleman soon returned, and coming to his duty to 
the protector, Cromwell snatched his hat out of his hands, and 
with a penknife he cut open the lining, and from the inside took 
out several letters and papers directed to the friends of Charles. 

“O, shame,” cried Oliver, “ is this the way the English nobles 

their honor ? Did you not promise not to see Charles Stuart ?”’ 

“T did not see him,” answered the nobleman. “ Then,” said 
Cromwell, “ who put out the candle, you or Charles?” Oliver 
had cunningly contrived to put a spy of his own into the peer’s 
service, who discovered that at the interview the king first put out 
the lights.—Evening Gazette. 

There is this difference between happiness and wisdom : he that 


thinks himself the happiest man, is really so: but he that thinks 
himself the wisest, is generally the greatest fool.— Bacon. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ALONE. 


BY JOHN M. LESLEY. 


Alone! alone! a mystic sound 
Steals in upon the dreamy brain, 
Mingling the glad tones d 
Into one mighty angel strain, 
That hangs half poised in middle air; 
Too sweet for mortal ear to know, 
Too heavenly for the world to share, 
That swings « lonely mass below. 


Alone! alone! the mountains dark 
Are sleeping, dusky, gaunt, and grim, 
In the pale midnight, where no spark 
Of life has thrilled the monarchs dim ; 
And often echo beats their brow 
With mournful mockery at night, 
Uttering a music sweet and low, 
That starts half formed from sea waves bright. 


Alone! alone! what dark thoughts rush, 

Like storm-caught vessels, through the mind; 
Yet soft as wind-harp songs that gush 

In spirit whispers, undefined— 
Sad, plaintive echoes steal away 

The thoughts that haunt the earthly breast, 
And sweet as swift-winged hours at play, 

They gently bear us to our rest. 


Like midnight dreams, the murmuring sea 

Spreads out its calm, expansive form ; 
And back and forth the waters flee 

With sweet embraces, deep and warm, 
As if to woo the silent shores, 

That sleep in solemn grandeur ever, 
And in its maddened love it roars, 

Till all the dusky islands quiver. 


Alone! alone! the beating waves, 
That charm the midnight’s lonely dreams 
With music from the sea-deep caves, 
Deep spirit whispers softly seem 
To fill the overflowing heart 
With visions of the great and grand, 
Till life’s sad sorrows all depart 
From the ideal Eden land. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


‘EDITORIAL FELICITIES. 


BY FRANCIS A: DURIVAGE. e 


Mr. Brutus Fvimen, the editor of the “ Columbian Alli- 
gator and Bald Eagle of Civil and Religious Freedom,” was a 
young man of good family and education, whom his evil genius 
had induced to invest a moderate patrimony in establishing a 
cheap newspaper in the Athens of America. His prospectus 
promised a sheet which would combine the varied excellences of 
the London Times, Fonblanque’s Examiner, Hook’s John Bull, 
the London Punch and the whole Parisian press. Gayety, grav- 
ity, levity, severity, wit, humor, politics, religion, agriculture and 
science were all promised for a penny. The Herculean labors in- 
volved by this programme were to be discharged by himself and 
a “talented corps of assistants.” But Mr. Fulmen, like many 
inexperienced adventurers in newspaper enterprises, had exagger- 
ated the abilities of his little capital of five thousand dollars ; the 
exigencies of paper and type makers, press, compositors, and 
counting-rooms were so great, that he found it absolutely necessa- 
ry to take all the editorial labor upon his own shoulders, and to 
employ but one assistant as court, city and ship news reporter. 
Still, with these appliances, he hoped to reap both fame and for- 
tune. His talents were good, his industry great, and his energy 
untiring. He accomplished wonders, it is true, but his perform- 
ances could not equal his promises, nor could his limited capital 
compete successfully with the colossal means employed by bis 
neighbors. He soon found himself involved, and compelled to 
struggle desperately to keep his head above water. His castles in 
the air grew dimmer day by day—the mirage that had lured him 
on gave place to an arid desert—but he was chained to the oar, 
and had no alternative but to labor like a galley-slave.. How dif- 
ferent this existence from the ideal life he had pictured on leaving 
college. Let us glance on one day of his existence, and scan 
the items which composed its total. 

Mr. Brutus Fulmen left his cheap boarding house at an early 
hour, and repaired to his office, which was situated in a narrow 
by-street, for he could not afford to hire a conspicuous establish- 
ment in a good locality. Having glanced at the news, his first 
care was to prepare an “ extra,” and having sent up the items to 
the foreman of the printing-office, he took a huge sheet of paper 
and dipping a brush in a bottle of ink, wrote out a bulletin to be 
posted in the window of the counting-room, as an attraction to 
quidnunes and newsboys. “ Arrival of the Steamer! Prospect 
of a sanguinary war in Europe! Very latest French revolution ! 
Markets. Serious railroad accident—brakeman slightly injur- 
ed! Reply to the scurrilous attack of the ‘ Northern Vulture.’ 
Congressional Proceedings. The Country in Danger! Expect- 
ed Prize Fight on Spectacle Island—where are the authorities |” 
ete., ete. 

His conscience eased by this ebullition, our editor drew his 
arm-chair closer to the table, laid a quire of paper before him, 
flanked by the indispensable scissors and paste-pot, and com- 
menced that dreaded task, the composition of the “ leader.” 

“ At the present crisis, when all true friends of our country 
should rally to her support, it is with feelings of disgust, 
though not of surprise, that we behold the Northern Vulture es- 


pousing, as usual, the side of the enemies of our institutions. 


The degraded brute who edits that venomous, stupid and 
repulsive sheet—” 

But enough! The initiated need hardly be informed that the 
country is always is danger. If it were not so where would be 
the credit of saving it? Now the principal business of the editor 
is to save his country, and it is manifestly for his interest to keep 
her on a lee shore, so long as his hand is on the helm and his eye 
to windward. Moreover, be it observed that every newspaper 
has an antagonistic antipodes, so that whenever the mails fail 
and news is dull, he is at no loss for a subject, but has only to 
pitch into his enemy to excite the delight of his supporters, and 
display his pluck. Not that much pluck is required, to be sure, 
for these passages at arms are so much matters of course, that 
the greatest belligerents on paper are frequently the best friends 
in private ; and where this is not the case, but a serious grudge is 
really entertained, and the shots fired are not in a Pickwickian 
sense, no more dangerous missiles follow after these “ paper pel- 
lets of the brain.” It is the blessed privilege of a high northern 
latitude, that one man may attack another daily in print, and in- 
dulge in the grossest personalities at his expense, without having 
to answer the outrages at the pistol’s mouth. And if the insult- 
ed man, meeting his reviler some day, should happen to score his 
countenance with a riding whip, public opinion would condemn 
the vengeance. “The liberty of the press and the liberty of the 
people must stand or fall together,” and what would become of 
the liberty of the press if a man were to be called to account for 
every idle word he uttered at his neighbor’s expense ? 


“ Repulsive sheet,” Mr. Fulmen had advanced thus far in his 
article, when the door opened and his book-keeper appeared. 

“TI beg pardon, Mr. Fulmen—we’re out of paper.” 

“ Well, go and buy some.” 

“ No money,” said Mr. Blotter. 

“Go round to the advertisers.” 

“ Been there—all paid up—most of ’em in advance, at a heavy 
discount.” 

“ Well then, go into the street and borrow some money. We're 
pretty well known.” 

“ That’s the stick,” said Mr. Blotter, shaking his head. 

“ Zounds!”’ cried Mr. Fulmen, “ is it come to this? Must the 
career of the Alligator be stopped, and the wings of the Bald 
Eagle clipped for lack of a few rascal counters ?” 

“It would seem so,” said the clerk. ‘ We haven’t got a ream 
of white paper.” 

“ Have you any brown ?” cried Mr. Fulmen, suddenly. 

“ Cords of it,” replied the clerk. 

“ Then print the Alligator on brown paper,” said Mr. Fulmen. 
“The idea is excellent, the effect will be picturesque. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott says that the test of a good workman is not to produce 
the best work with the best tools, but good work with poor tools. 
When the Prince of Conde could get credit only of the confec- 
tioner, he fed his horses on cheese-cakes. Go, Mr. Blotter, your 
affair is arranged ; the edition shall appear on wrapping paper. 
Stop!’ added Fulmen, as the clerk was about leaving. ‘“ Have 
you seen Guzzle this morning ?” 

“ Yes, sir. He came in to borrow a quarter. He’s below now.” 

“ Was he sober ?” 

“ Middling.” 

“Very well. Send him up to me.” 

Guzzle was a broken down English reporter, who professed to 
have graduated at the London Times office. He was a tall fel- 
low, with red whiskers and a sharp nose, and wore olive-colored 
glasses. He wrote with great rapidity, but was often “indebted 
to his fancy for his facts.’”” He made his appearance in a few 
minutes. He wore a seedy black coat buttoned up to his throat, 
but its integrity was more than doubtful, for his under garment 
appeared at the elbows in a manner more picturesque than 
elegant. 

“ Guzzle!” said the editor, “I had thought of sending you to 
the Hon. Boanerges Sampson at the Tremont House, to solicit an 
exclusive copy of his lecture before the ‘ Mercantile’ for publica- 
tion, as I haven’t time to go myself, but you are hardly present- 
able. Why don’t you keep yourself decent ?”’ 

“My dear sir, ’ow can I?” answered Guzzle. “The habso- 
lute necessaries of life are so dear, that dress is hout of the ques- 
tion. Vy, they tax you two shillings a dozen for the poorest ci- 
gars,and they heven talk of raising liquor to ten cents a glass. 
But I’ll go to Mr. Sampson vith pleasure. Vot’s the hodds so 
long as your’e appy ?” 

“Tt wont do, you’ve got holes in your elbows,” said the editor, 
“your linen shows.” 

Mr. Guzzle’s answer to this objection was silent but sublime. 
He dipped the bulletin brush in the black ink bottle, and applied 
it with his right hand to his left elbow, and with his left hand to 
his right elbow. Then laying down the brush, he slowly revolved 
before the admiring gaze of Mr. Fulmen, simply remarking : 

“ Don’t I look nobby enough, now ?” 

Mr. Fulmen dismissed him with a smile, and half an hour 
afterward the MS. of the Hon. Boanerges Sampson lay upon his 
table. 

Mr. Fulmen made little progress in his leading article. A 
thundering knock at the door, answered by “ Come in !’’ preced- 
ed the entrance of a burley ruffian, with a low forehead, holding 
in his dirty hand a copy of the Alligator extra. 

“Look at that ’ere!” he exclaimed, thrusting a marked para- 
graph before the editor’s eyes. Mr. Fulmen was compelled to 
read his own article. 

Expected Prize Fight on Spectacle Island —We learn with in- 
dignation that all the preparations are made for a prize fight on 
Spectacle Island. That ‘notorious ruffian Bill Carboy, alias the 


New York Bruiser, is in town and in training, and his antagonist, 
the Cork Bantam is somewhere in the vicinity. Where are the 
authorities 7? What are they doing? Will they not bestir them- 
selves? We call upon them to muster their strength and lay 
these bullies by the heels. If the New York authorities suffered 
the Bruiser to escape after killing Mulroy in Westchester, it is 
no reason that we should tolerate his presence here. The very 
project of a fight shows that the country is in danger.” 

“Now,” said the formidable visitor, setting down his hat on 
the floor, and moistening his palms, preparatory to clenching his 
fist; “I’m the New York Bruiser, and a gentleman, which is 
more than you be. You’ve spiled my business and I’m going to 
spile your countenance—and see if I kint make it look uglier 
than it is.” 

“Oho!” said Mr. Fulmen, “ you want to see the editor— 
don’t you ?” 

“T want to see the man that put me in the paper,” said the 
bully, planting himself firmly on his legs, and measuring the editor 
with his evil eye. : 

Mr. Fulmen rang his bell. 

“ Blotter,” said he, with a private wink, when the clerk an- 
swered the summons, “tell the editor that a gentleman wants to 
see him.” 

In a moment, a bulky giant (the pressman) made his appear- 
ance, and closing the door, asked surlily what was wanted. It 
was arranged that he should act as “responsible editor” on 
occasions like the present. 


“This gentleman—the New York Bruiser—complains of an 
article in your paper of this morning, sir,” said Mr. Fulmen, 
addressing his pressman deferentially. 

“Oho! he does—does he ?” growled the giant. “ Well, I writ 
that ’ere piece, what have you got to say agin it ?” 

“ That it was a mean piece of business,” replied the Bruiser. 

A blow straight out from the shoulder was the rejoinder of the 
pressman. The Bruiser could not catch it, and he went down. 
The editor was delighted, and jotted down Round 1. Round 2 
—careful sparring—left-hander from Bruiser—pressman caught it 
—-struck out as before—Bruiser dodged and went down without 
being hit. Round 3d and last—pressman opens the door—throws 
Bruiser down stairs, kicks his hat after him, and follows. Editor 
exultant, sits down and resumes his attack on the “ Vulture.” 


But now half a dozen good-natured friends, young men about 
town with plenty of leisure, dropped in to chat, and the sands 
swiftly ran through the hour-glass, and the leader was unwritten. 
It was accomplished by the sacrifice of dinner. A steak at an 
eating-house was substituted late in the afternoon. Columns of 
proof were then read, and finally Mr. Fulmen dressed and went 
to the theatre. His task was not over though, for he had still to 
visit the telegraph office, and get the despatches read, before go- 
ing to press. As he was going to the office, the cry of fire broke 
upon his ear, and simultaneously a red glare lit up the sky. 
“ Where is it ?”’ he asked of a passing fireman. 

“ Alligator office !’’ was the reply. 

The intelligence proved too true. The printing-office was on 
fire, and all efforts to save it proved vain. The brown paper 
edition never appeared. Next day Fulmen came out with a card, 
promising the re-appearance of his sheet “like,” to use his ortgi- 
nal simile, ‘‘ the Phenix from its ashes,” but it never did appear. 
As misfortunes never come single, the very night of the fire a 
maiden aunt of his, who resided at Worcester, died leaving him 
the bulk of her large property. So he paid off his debts, like a 
man of honor, and retired from the profession, ‘“ scotched, not 
killed,” with all the honors of war. 


SCENE IN A CAR. 


The seats of the car were all occupied—crowded. None of our 
avenue cars ever yet were full, so, of course, the house on wheels 
stopped for me. Not wishing to disturb those who were seated I 
was intending to stand, but a gentleman up at the far end arose 
and insisted upon my taking his seat. Being very tired I thanked 
him and obeyed. Presently a lady, much younger, much prettier, 
and much better dressed than myself, entered the car. No less 
than four gentlemen arose, offering her a seat. She smiled 
sweetly and unatiectedly, and, thanking the gentleman who 
urged the nearest seat to her, she seated herself with a peculiar 
grace of manner. She had one of those faces Raphael was always 
painting—touchingly sweet and expressive. A little after this 
young beauty had taken her seat, a poor woman, looking very 
thin and very pale, with that care-worn, haggard look that pover- 
ty, and sorrow, and hard labor always give, came in. She mighs 
have been one of those poor seamstresses who work like slaves 
and—starve for their labor. She was thinly and meanly clad, and 
seemed weak and exhausted. She had evidently no sixpences to 
throw away, and came in the car not to stand but to rest while she 
was helped on her journey. While she was meekly standing for 
the moment, none of the gentlemen (?) offering to rise, Raphael’s 
angel, with sweet reproving eyes, looked on those who had so offi- 
ciously offered Aer a seat, and seeing none of them attempt to 
move, and just as | myself was rising to give the poor old lady a 
seat, she arose and insisted upon the woman taking her seat. Is 
was all the work of a moment; and the look of grateful surprise 
the old woman gave her, and the glance of sweet pity the beauti- 
ful girl bestowed on the woman as she yielded her seat, and the evi- 
dent consternation of the broadcloth individuals who were mani- 
festly put to shame, all were to me irresistibly interesting and 
instructive. One of these same broadcloth wearers, apparently 
overpowered with confusion, ot u and left the car, and Raphael's 
angel took his vacant seat.—Vew York Day Bosk:. 


Tue Encruisn Lanevacs—is yet destined to be the universal 
language. It is now spoken by more people than any other lan- 
guage, and is increasing in ~— » and extent two-fold faster than 
any other. It is now spoken by fifty-five millions, and the next 


to it is the Russian, forty-three millions, thirteen millions less. In 
eighty years more it will be spoken by three hundred millions, 
and our republic will be the greatest empire upon the face of the 
globe. 
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HIGH BRIDGE, NEAR CLINTON, NEW JERSEY. 

The above is a correct view of a recently finished bridge, near 
the town of Clinton, New Jersey—where it is known as High 
Bridge. it was built by the New Jersey Central Railroad Com- 
pany, on the road from Elizabethtown to Eastern Pennsylvania. 
A similar structure, embracing more of the picturesque and beau- 
tiful, is mot to be found in the country. Its extreme length is 
over one quarter of a mile, across a gully, through which flows 
the sparkling waters of the left branch of the Raritan. The sur- 
face of this stream is one hundred and twenty feet from the eye of 
the steam traveller, who beholds the trout-fisher, on the river’s 
bank, reduced to the size of the victim writhing at the end of his 
line ; whilst the latter—if seen at all with the naked eye—is even 
less than the glittering insect by which it was ensnared The 
town of Clinton is situated on the south branch of the Raritan 
River, some thirty-seven miles from Trenton, the capital of the 
State. It lies in the midst of a country exceedingly fertile, and 
diversified with hiil and dale, and surrounded by good water power 
which is being most advantageously brought into use for various 
mechanical purposes. 


HIGH BRIDGE, NEAR CLINTON, NEW JERSEY. 


MATANZAS, CUBA. 

The city of Matanzas ranks next to Havana, in commercial im- 
portance. It is on the north coast of the island, at the bottom of 
a deep bay. It is well built, its streets are pretty well laid out, 
and perhaps some third part of its houses are built of stone. It 
has a large hospital, a good parish church, barracks, theatre, two 
market-places, two printing-offices, a bathing establishment, etc. ; 
and in the neighborhood is a considerable sugar-refinery, belong- 
ing to an English firm. The bay of Matanzas, defended by the 
castle of San Severino, is extensive, and is exposed only to the 
northeast wind. The harbor, in front of the city, is protected by 
a ledge of rock, four feet below the surface, which serves as a nat- 
ural breakwater, to defend the vessels at anchor within it from the 
swell. There-are two channels by which to enter, the one by the 
north, the other by the south end of the ledge; but the south 
channel is fit only for coasting vessels. ‘There are two rivers, one 
on each side of the town, which deposit so mach mud at their 
mouths as greatly to diminish the extent of the anchorage ground, 
and render it necessary to load and discharge the shipping by 
lighters and launches. Matanzas, though situated in one of the 


most fertile districts of this noble island, was an inconsiderable 
place till within the last see Under the old colonial gov- 


ernment, it was merely a subsidiary port to Havana, and was not 
allowed to carry on any direct intercourse with foreign countries ; 
but this impolitic restriction being removed in 1809, Matanzas 
immediately became the centre of a considerable trade ; and the 
place and its commerce have since continued to increase, with the 
rapidly increasing cultivation of sugar and coffee, and other colo- 
nial staples in the adjoining districts. Matanzas has one of the 
largest, safest and most convenient harbors in America, having a 
— castle fof its defence. The situation of the city is very 

ealthy, and it is much frequented by invalids from the States, who 
resort thither to escape the rigors of our chilly northern climate. 
A large commerce is carricd on between our Eastern States and 
Matanzas, the principal basis of which are lumber and fish, which 
are the main articles of export from our eastern country. Indeed 


the commerce of the whole island is to a large extent with the 
United States, which probably will ever be the principal market 
for her productions, on account of our nearer proximity, and su- 
perior facilities of supply. 


VikW Of THE PORT UF MATANZAS, CUBA. 
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VIEW OF FLENSBURG. 

Above we have a pretty view of the town of Flensburg, the 
largest town belonging to the Duchy of Sleswick, and situated at 
the extremity of a sound, about sixteen miles long, which connects 
with the Baltic, and which bears the samename. The population 
is seventeen thousand. The manufactures of this place and the 
neighborhood are not inconsiderable. There are over two hun- 
dred establishments for the distilling of brandy, sugar-refining, 
tobacco manufacture, soap-boiling, etc., also tanneries, large iron- 
foundries, oil-mills, and ship-yards. The north road from Flens- 
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VIEW OF FLENSBURG, SLESWICK, DENMARK. 


burg leads through a dense forest of beech to the remarkably 
commodious copper-mills, the immense buildings of which have 
rather the look of palaces than manufactories. The town of 
Flensburg has a good harbor, and owns about one hundred and 
fifty large merchant vessels, amongst which are thirty West India- 
men, and twenty whalers. The commerce, and consequent pros- 
erity, of Flensburg, depend so essentially on its connection with 
nmark, that it is no wonder its inhabitants, with very few ex- 
ceptions, should have sided (in the late troubles) with the Danish 
party. It is the seat of government of the country. 


= 


ViLW OF SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Salem, representcd below, has always been a commercial place. 
It has a convenient harbor and good anchorage. In point of 
wealth and commerce, it has always ranked as the second town in 
New England. Its rank, the character and number of its popula- 
tion, its facilities for commerce, and the advantage of being the 
chosen residence of many of the first and most distinguished set- 
tlers, made it early and seriously thought of as the capital, instead 
of Boston. The commerce of Salem is very extensive. There_is 
hardly any part of the world that her ships have not_visited. _ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE NEW MOTHER. 


BY MES. L. SIGOURNEY. 


The westering sun was bright and fair, 
As gaily round the father’s chair 
A group of younglings played,— 
But as their hour of rest drew nigh, 
They gathered closer ‘neat h his eye, 
The accustomed sacred hy mn to sing, 
That soothed the day’s departing wing, 
And hailed the evening shade. 


Then, as it ceased, the father said, 
And tenderly his accents fell,— 

“ Sweet flock! I’ve pleasant news to tell! 
Long has our home been lone and drear, 
Since she,—that blessed mother dear, 
Whose name awakes your starting tear, 

Went to a heaven of rest : 
But God hath heard our sorrowing prayer, 
And kept us in his pitying care, 
Unbroken, though dist d; 
And now, by his good grace, I'll 
Another bird with sheltering wing 
To your forsaken nest,— 
And if you hold her choice and dear, 
And by your loving goodness cheer, 
She'll make our household blest.”’ 


Joy filled each little heart, and store 
Of thanks from ruby lips run o’er, 
While kiss and promise sweetly bient, 
Gave his confiding soul content. 

“And you, my youngest dove,— 
Whose baby memory failed to keep 
Her image pure who watched your sleep, 
Even with an angel’s tireless love,— 
Until she rose to them above,— 
Two added years of health have brought 
To tuneful sound your budding thought, 
And you will cling with winning charms 
To a new mother’s fostering arms,— 
Your pretty, prattling tongue she'll guide, 
And let you gambol by her side.” 


Then, in a precinct of their own, 
Within the nursery’s quiet zone, 
With heads drawn close, and tones subdued, 
They the delightful theme pursued, 
Mingling with its pleasing fire 
Somewhat of their own desire,— 
Earnest the child council sate 

In parliamentary debate,.— 
And as the conclave found a close, 
A fitting delegate they chose,— 
A merry boy with courteous air, 
Free and fearless—frank and fair, 
Their message to the sire to bear. 


He stood beside the father’s knee, 
Threw back his curls, and thus spoke he: 
—* Father! we children all agree 
To ask you'd bring us home to stay, 
A mother who knows how to play, 
To play and laugh,— 
Do, father dear, 
Make haste, and bring that mother here.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial] 


GOOD FOR SOMETHING 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


YET. 


“Don’t scold, mother! Ishall be good for something yet,” 
exclaimed Lilly Condon, as, in one of her loving fits, she threw 
her arms about her mother’s neck, and kissed her many times. 
“J shall be good for something—now you see if I aint,” said 
Lilly, as she looked up into her mother’s face to see if there was 
not some sunshine there. 

“Good for something !” repeated Lilly’s mother, “ I fear not.” 

“Why so, mother? haven’t I been good for something al- 
ready * Grandpa said I was a little angel, and I’m sure angels 
are good for something,” said the little girl in an exulting tone. 

“ When did grandpa say that?’ asked the mother, with more 
anxiety in the question than Lilly discerned. 

“Q, the other day,” answered Lilly, “and I felt right good, I 
tell you.” 

“ Well, tell me all about it,” said the mother, with a patience 
in ber manner, that suited Lilly very much. 

“ Glad to do it, mother. One day I saw grandpa sitting in his 
big arm chair, twirling his thumb and looking very sad, and I 
asked him what made him look so gloomy now-a-days? I told 
him how pleasant he used to be, when he wept to walk with 
Georgy and I, and I asked why he sat so still now, and hung down 
his head, and looked so bad ?” 

“ Did he tell the reason, Lilly ?” 

“Yes, mother. He said he’d lost a great deal of property, and 
I asked him if he’d lost all he had? He said he hadn’t. ‘How 
much have you got now, grandpa? said I, and he said he’d got 
twenty thousand dollars. ‘ Why, that’s a good deal,’ I said to 
him, but he said, ‘ it wasn’t anything to what he had once.’” 

“And what did you say then, Lilly?” anxiously asked her 
mother. 

“O, I looked him right in the eye, and said I, ‘grandpa, did 
you always have twenty thousand dollars?’ ‘No, darling,’ said 
he, ‘and I never thought of that.’ Then he told me I was a 
little angel, and when he kissed me, J didn’t mind how his beard 
scratched my cheek, because he seemed so happy.” 


Just at this moment, in came grandpa, holding out for Lilly a 
very large peach in his left hand, holding under his arm his gold 
headed cane, and stretching out his right hand to greet Lilly, 
who leaped to meet him. How prettily her little taper hand did 
look in the large hand of her grandfather. 

“Come here, little angel!” was his salutation, as he opened the 
door of the room. 

“ Did you hear that?” half whispered Lilly to her mother, as 
she sprung to meet the old gentleman. 

Yes, her mother did hear that, and it was, as she said, “right 
pleasant to hear him speak so.” 

“Grandpa,” said Mrs. Condon, “ Lilly was just telling me 
when it was you first gave her that name. She’s quite proud of 
it, but she’s a wild creature for an angel.” 

“ Not a bit too much so,” answered the old gentleman ; “ she’s 
been an angel to me, and I don’t know but I should have been 
crazy had it not been for her. I could think only of what I had 
lost, but she made me think of what was still safe. ‘ Did you al- 
ways have twenty thousand dollars, grandpa?’ was a new idea, 
and I began to think how poor I once was—how very rich I felt 
when I got the first thousand dollars, and I tell you, the twenty 
thousand still mine seemed a mighty great fortune. I felt rich 
again, and I owe it all to this little darling.” 

And grandpa stroked Lilly’s chin, and patted softly her rosy 
cheek, and the tears that stood in his eyes Lilly knew were not 
tears of sorrow. 

“ There,” cried Lilly, with an air and tone of great triumph, 
“aint I good for something ?” 

“Yes, Lilly,” answered her mother, “ but don’t be so wild, will 
you ?” 

“No, mother, I'll be as good as—as good as—a kitten,” and 
Lilly’s teeth went into the big peach as a kitten into a bowl of 
creamy milk. 

Lilly’s comparison was the only proper one. Her mirth was 
like the sport of a kitten, and as natural and as perpetual. A 
fresh life was always hers. She had enough to give to others, 
and when attempts were made to restrain her, she would sit so 
straight in her chair, and look so solemn, that nothing she did was 
more irresistibly comic than her countenance and posture then. 
“Good for something,” was she not? Yes, she was light and 
gladness when otherwise the darkness would have been complete. 
She was an optimist without knowing it, and she had a good deal 
of Jean Paui’s philosophy when he said he would show the whole 
world that we ought to value little joys more than great ones, the 
night gown more than the dress coat. Not great, but little good- 
haps can make us happy, and we should be like the little tailor- 
bird, which, not amid the crashing boughs of the storm-tossed, 
warring, immeasurable tree of life, but upon one of its leaves, 
sews itself a nest together, and there lies snug. 

Mrs. Condon was a widow, and Georgy and Lilly were her on- 
ly children. Georgy was a sober, sedate, thoughtful and studious 
lad, ambitious of advancement at school, and always, when at 
home, to be found in some corner with a book, or engaged in 
drawing a map, and now and then a landscape. But when he 
ventured on a picture it was always a still scene ; he delighted in 
quiet woodlands, serene sunsets, or the lake when every object was 
re-duplicated as in a mirror, and you could scarcely distinguish 
the arch above the water from the water itself. Lilly disturbed 
his studies very much, and many a time her gayety would come in 
amid his sober musings as a little boat sometimes darted under 
and through the arch over the river, disturbing all the glassy sur- 
face of the water. Mrs. Condon sympathized with George in his 
dislike of the disturbance, for she was proud of him—he was such 
a scholar—he would be such an honor to her one of these days. 
But she didn’t see what was to become of Lilly, so wild, so frol- 
icsome, so ever on the skip and jump; and more than once she 
confessed her fears and wept that she could not control her more. 
Lilly often told her mother, “ Why, you don’t know how much 
good you do me. I should be terrible wild if you didn’t hold me 
in.” But such speeches did Mrs. Condon little good, for she did 
not heed the great fact that it is by one impression after another 
that new habits are formed, and while we find it so difficult with 
all our years and experience to correct our faults, we ought to be 
patient with children. 

Lilly was really a good girl. She would hush herself in an in- 
stant when she came into the room and found her grandfather 
sleeping, or her mother talking with a friend. She was the most 
sympathetic creature imaginable in the sick room; and she never 
forgot what flowers pleased her brother the most when he was ill, 
and always felt better to see a glass of flowers opposite his couch 
as he laid there with a fevered head. Lilly contrived a piece of 
card paper, with a hole in the centre, as a cover to a large glass 
goblet ; and through this she would put a bunch of flowers so that 
they should stand straight, and Georgy could see the green stems 
in the water below. “It looked so,” she said, “as if they were 
still growing.” 

But Lilly was wild. She would dash about sometimes most 
unaccountably ; catching the most whistling and echoing strain in 
every popular melody; running and clapping her hands together 
in the merriest glee when she could do nothing else. 

“TI believe you are crazy, Lilly!’ her mother would at these 
times exclaim; and Lilly’s only answer would be, “ Crazy folks 
don’t love anybody as I do you, mother.” ? 

Yes, Lilly did love her mother. Many a time she sprung into 
wildness to hide the tenderness that otherwise would have made 
the tears come. She knew, though so young, how great was the 
bereavement her mother carried in her heart; and she had crept 
away many a time when she found her mother in tears as she 
gazed on a miniature she wore in her bosom. Once she heard her 


say, as she sat looking at that picture, after coming from Georgy’s 


room when he was ill, “‘ Will he go the same way?” And Lilly 
watched the doctor after this; she heard him say, “The boy’s 
mind must be diverted as much as possible from his trouble; but 
it will not do to take him from his studies unless something can 
be found to interest him.” A strange feeling crept then to Lilly’s 
heart. She felt that she could do something—what, she knew not ; 
but the feeling made her happy, and she went out to pluck some 
flowers. She wandered, for the first time, to an old ruin where a 
splendid mansion and an extensive conservatory once stood, and 
she found some new flowers, and was delighted with some double 
buttercups she plucked there. George was very ill that day. She 
carried the flowers home, and her brother was delighted with the 
double buttercups. It was a new idea to him how wild or field 
flowers could be improved by culture; and Lilly found also some 
cultivated violets, which she declared were “as big as Dandy 
Jim’s new neck-tie bow.” George was now in a mood to be inter- 
ested in botany—that would carry him into the garden, and the 
fields, and the woods ; and Lilly sat in her chamber many an hour 
in the early morning, reading and studying that she might interest 
her brother more and more. Books, which had been only orna- 
ments on the “ What Not” in the parlor, now became works of 
usefulness; and she filled her mind with every beautiful image, 
legend and thought which she met with in the poets about flowers. 
She was constantly on the alert for new attractions, in the hope 
that she should lure her brother odt into the free air and balmy 
woods ; and all her school studies were accomplished with singular 
rapidity, that she might search into some new method of rational 
amusement for her brother. By degrees he walked out into the 
garden, by the river’s side, and then would go down the old bridge 
and lean over there to see the waterfall, and hear the laughing 
streams which ran down from the rocks, as the waters were thrown 
up on to them. How much Lilly had progressed in botany she 
did not know, till one of the teachers in school took occasion to 
commend her thoroughness as an example to other schoolmates ; 
and this made her feel safe to talk little more freely with George, 
whose superiority as a scholar she thought must extend to every 
subject. 

Every fair day found the brother and sister in the fields and 
woods, and George’s step was more firm, his form was more erect, 
and his countenance wore an animation his mother never dreamed 
she should behold again. He came into the house with a good 
appetite, and needed the presence of no delicacies to incline him 
to eat. When Lilly’s vacation came, and lo ows could be 
given to the rambling, the clang of the dinner-bell sometimes 
sounded lustily through the woods to call them home, when 
George hardly thought the morning had passed; and then he 
would return with a buoyant step, crowned with oak leaves and 
wild roses, which Lilly had twined for him. Flowers were gath- 
ered for analyzing when the weather should be unpropitious for 
rambling; and lest this might not always interest, Lilly had 
watched at school carefully some of the best experiments in chem- 
istry, and became a perfect mistress of crystallization. Her crys- 
tals almost rivalled her sparkling wit, for that was constantly glit- 
tering, shooting out beauty when it would seem all was unexciting 
monotony about her. And then, too, she knew where to turn for 
pleasant passages of reading. She read, not only to her brother, 
but she read him—his mood ; and seemed to know just what would 
do him the most good at any given time. And how reproachfully 
now came back to her mother her oft-repeated ‘“ You’ll not be 
good for anything, Lilly!” And what a happy day it was to that 
mother, when, one afternoon, she took her bonnet and went out to 
meet her childres in the neighboring wood to return with them 
home, and found them seated on a prostrate tree, which formed a 
fine seat under a noble oak. There they sat arranging flowers, 
and singing sweetly together. She had not felt before what a 
change had come over her son; and there was a beautiful devo- 
tional expression in her countenance as she contrasted the feverish 
flush of a year ago with the healthy, ruddy look of her own 
George now. She was unobserved, and remained so. 

“Come, Georgy,” cried Lilly, “let’s put these flowers down 
here, and pay our respects to Molly and her colt down there in 
the pasture.” 

“ Yes, yes, so we will,” answered her brother; and the flowers 
were laid down by the old prostrate tree, and carefully shielded 
from the slanting rays of the sun. 

Lilly darted off, and George made rapid leaps to get up with 
her, and found himself aided very much by the briery rose-bushes 
that caught Lilly’s dress and held her back. 

“T’ll tell you what, Lilly,” said George, “I should like to have 
a ride on horseback. I feel just like it.” 

“Try it, Georgy,” merrily cried Lilly. “ You'take Molly, and 
T'll take the colt.” 

“ You're crazy, Lill!” said George. 

“No such thing! Mother said so once, but she don’t believe it 
now. I’ve had aride on the colt manyatime. He’s a real clever 
fellow ; just see how he’ll come to me.” 


And as Lilly said this, she plucked some clover from a ficld 
near by, held it out to the colt, and he came jumping and frisking 
towards her. As he fed from the clover, Lilly stroked his neck 
and ears, and talked to him as a pet; and when he had finished 
his eating, she looked him steadily in his eye, talked to him as a 
fondling nurse will to a pretty baby, and taking hold of a little 
strap about his neck, she jumped on to his back, and off he started 
to give her a ride, Her broad-brimmed straw hat waved and 
danced on her head, and the blue ribbons that fastened it beneath 
her chin streamed in the air, and she waved her white handker- 
chief as gracefully as ever a lady love, in the golden days of chiv- 
alry, waved the scarf she was ready to give to the gallant who 
would venture to catch her and succeed. 

At first George was frightened, and so was his mother. She 
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was almost ready to scream ; but a strange curiosity held her back, 
and she soon found that George had partaken of the excitement, 
and was eager to join his sister. Up along the bank of the little 
brook Lilly gaily came riding; the colt bent his neck to drink, 
and then around over the little bridge the hoofs sounded, and Lilly 
was once more by the side of her brother. 


Lilly now called Molly to her side ; and as the graceful creature 
came up the hillside, Lilly kept on talking to her, saying all sorts 
of complimentary things, which Molly seemed to relish mightily. 

“Now, Molly,’”” said Lilly, as she laid her hands pattingly on 
the horse’s neck, “ you must give my brother a good ride. Be 
very careful of him, and go easy, easy, and—as fast as you've a 
mind to.” 

Lilly showed her brother how to take the halter, which was 
twisted about Molly’s neck, and make it into a very good bridle, 
and as she jumped on to the colt again, she saw George spring to 
Molly’s back, and off they went right merrily. Lilly led—she 
knew the best route ; and now and then as they were lost to their 
mother’s sight and came again into view, her excitement was 
great. She now came out from her hiding-place, and stood on 
the height in full view of the racers, as they came winding out 
from behind a clump of trees towards the little bridge over the 
brook. Lilly was the first to see her mother, and she slipped off 
her hat, and waved it in the air as a greeting till the ribbons were 
wound tight round her hand. George also responded, and, proud 
of his horsemanship, dashed up towards where his mother stood 
in proud style. 

The freshest life came that day to George, and deeper fountains 
of strength were opened in his heart. Day after day this sport 
was renewed, and when the summer was waning, and the autumn 
showed signs of its power, the family physician, calling one day 
to see grandpa, was astonished at the change which had been 
made since he ceased his visits. George praised Lilly, and 
grandpa declared she had been “ everything.” 


And she was everything in a new sphere, for the doctor found 
more to attend to than he expected, for Lilly came into the room 
saying her mother was very ill. It was the return of a fever she 
had known years before, and all that Lilly had learned in caring 
for her brother, she now applied to her mother’s comfort. With 
all her tenderness and her many little arts to minister comfort to 
her mother, was blended a cheerfulness that was real life to the 
sick one. Her voice would come up from the garden while she 
was nursing her plants or plucking a bouquet, and it rung on the 
ear the music of a spirit in harmony with everything beautiful and 
good; and while her mother slept, a change was made in her 
room that seemed like the fresh morning, when all things seem 
new again. 

October saw her brother able to go forth to his studies again, 
and her mother perfectly restored. When subsequently he went 
to college, her letters were like herself, and he often wrote home 
that they were as good as a horseback ride, for they freshened him 
all over. George hardly knew whether it was right or not, but 
before he had thought of that question, he had read many passages 
from these letters to his college chum, with the same feeling that 
would have prompted him to show a bouquet which might be sent 
him. He knew so much of her that was better than even her let- 
ters, that he did not dream what rich things they were to his chum, 
a fine scholar and a true man. 

Richard Chalin, for such was that chum’s name, was on the 
point, many times, of telling what he thought of Lilly, but some- 
thing restrained him. He never before had felt any hesitancy 
about saying what he thought of those he met or otherwise became 
associated with ; but somehow he could not speak to George of 
his sister. But he devoured every line which George read from 
her letters ; and when one day George spoke of having delayed 
too long to write home, and was compelled by his studies still to 
delay, his chum, seemingly in jest, and to himself it was at first 
but a jest, proposed to write forhim: “Do it, Dick,” said George, 
gaily, “that will be something fresh.” 

Dick did write, but as George was at a recitation when Richard 
went out, the letter was seen only by the writer. This was the 
socond year of George at college, and he didn’t get so many let- 
ters afterward as before, though more in number came to his room 
from Lilly. 

When the next vacation brought George home, Richard came 
with him, choosing rather to spend the week in the country than 
in his city home. A branch railroad brought the passengers near 
to the mansion, and grandpa was in waiting to meet the “dear 
boy.” As the cars stopped, there at the station house stood 
grandpa in the beauty and dignity of good oldage. If winter was 
there frosty, it was also kindly, and his hand rested on his cane, and 
his right foot was forward, as though at any prompting he could 
move on in strength and agility. He came for one, but he found 
two, and between the two brilliant young men he walked down 
the steps from the railroad to the path, and up through the tree- 
shaded avenue to the house—a fine sample of genial age supported 
by pure-hearted youth. © 

Lilly received her brother with open arms and a hilarity that re- 
minded her mother of other years, while to Richard she was not 
wanting in hospitable attentions. It was not long before grandpa, 
in conversing with Richard, discovered that he was the grandson 
of one of his oldest and dearest friends, and while conversing on 
old times and the business relations he once held with Ricbard’s 
grandfather, a little story was told which much excited Richard’s 
curiosity, and he suddenly exclaimed, “Now I’ve got it!” 

“ What is it?” cried Lilly. “Is it a mosquito?” 

“No,” said Richard, with a hearty laugh, “but the key to a 
great riddle.” ° 

The result of that night’s conversation was the unravelling of 
certain intricate matters which had involved grandpa in his great 


loss of property. Now that wealth must come back again. It 
did come back ; and though many persons said that grandpa took 
a strange fancy to Richard, the fancy was not strange at all, for 
he was a diamond of a man, and acted out, at least, one Scripture 
maxim, “ Thy friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake not.” 

Lilly did not cease to be an angel when she became a bride 
some three years subsequent to this recovery of property, whose 
first loss awoke her to think of others, and to try to be “ good for 
something.” As Mrs. Richard Chalin I might introduce her to 
my readers, should they be fortunate enough to share the pleasure 
with which I spend an evening in a fine mansion, where grandpa 
has his chair, and adorns it, and where George brings his lady, 
who was the first to praise Lilly into confidence in her own abili- 
ties, and where also the widow presides in that dignity which Lilly 
is every day winning to her own character the more, and with that 
cheerfulness which she could have learned only from her daughter. 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POOR. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.} 


JULY TWENTY-THIRD. 
1777.—Jane McCrea murdered by English Indian allies. 
1815.—Napoleon left France, claiming English protection. 
1838.—Attack by the Seminoles on Col. Harny’s forces. 
1839.—Lady Hester Stanhope died near Beyrout, aged 64. 
1842.—Bunker Hill Monument completed. 


JULY TWENTY-FOURTH. 
1608.—Champlain laid foundation of castle at Quebec. 
1785.—Dr. Franklin left Havre for America. 
1799.—The French defeated the Portuguese at Almeida. 
1814.—Proclamations posted in London, denouncing natural- 
ized U. S. sailors and soldiers, natives of Great Britain, as traitors. 
1829.—Sir Isaac Coffin, British admiral, a native of Mass., 
died, aged 80. 
JULY TWENTY-FIFTH. 
1471.—Thomas-a-Kempis, religious author, died at Zwoll, 
aged 91. 
1779.—Successful expedition of Col. Meigs to Long Island. 
1793.—Roger Sherman of Connecticut, died, aged 72. 
1 Battle of Niagara. 
18¥9%—Lonis Bonaparte died in Italy, aged 69. 
1849.—Gen. Taylor resigned his command to Gen. Gaines. 


JULY TWENTY-SIXTH. 


1554.—London festival in honor of the marriage of Queen 
Mary to Philip of Spain. 

1759.—The French evacuated Fort St. Frederic, Crown Point. 

1777.—Gen. Amherst besieged Ticonderoga. 

1797.—J. Q. Adams married Louisa Johnson, born in London, 
of Maryland parents. 

1840.—Died at Potosi, Mo., John Scott, aged 109. 

1849.—Postal convention between U. S. and England ratified. 


JULY TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
1753.—Dr. John Warren, surgeon Revolutionary army, born at 
Roxbury. 
1794.—Napoleon imprisoned by the French revolutionists. 
1820.—Seventy-three steamboats on the western rivers, all told. 
1849.—The grand duke of Tuscany returned to Leghorn. 


JULY TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1588.—First number of the “ English Mercurie,” published at 
London. 

1768.—Charlotte Corday born. 

1775.—Congress adopted a revolutionary appeal to Ireland. 

1809.—Portuguese and Spanish defeated by the French at 
Talavera. 

1844.—Joseph Bonaparte died at Florence, aged 76. 

1849 —Charles Albert,’ex-king of Sardinia, died at Lisbon. 

1852.—Loss of the “Henry Clay” on the Hudson—i6 lives 


lost. 
JULY TWENTY-NINTH..- 


1805.—Hiram Powers, the sculptor, born. 
1833.—Wilberforce, the English philanthropist, died, aged 74. 
1840.—Lucien Bonaparte died in Italy, aged 65. 

1841.—3500 houses and 2500 shops burned at Smyrna. 
1846.—Attempt to assassinate Louis Philippe, at Paris. 
1848.—Suspension bridge over Niagara Falls completed. 


> 
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THE GRECIAN MAID. 


When the Turks captured the Grecian island, Candia, they 
found two girls of remarkable beauty and accomplishment, whom 
they carried off as slaves to the Turkish seraglio. One of them 
had a circle of friends and acquaintances; the other was an or- 
phan, with few friends and no relatives. They were, however, 
devotedly attached to each other, having resided together from 
infancy. After having dwelt some time in the harem, one of 
them, the orphan, by making strenuous exertions, and at the peril 
of her life, saved that of the Turkish princess. When this came 
to the ears of the Sultan, he ordered her to be brought before him, 
and then bade her ask whatever she would of him, assuring her, 
however hard her request, it should be granted. She modestly, 
but nobly refused the gift he proffered her, but pleaded most elo- 
quently, not for her own om, but for that of her friend, por- 
traying in lively colors the joy that would fill the hearts of her 
parents and friends were she restored to them. The Sultan was 
moved to tears. “Go, generous girl,” said he, “go back to the 
home of your youth, and take with you the friend for whom you 
would sacrifice yourself, and without whom even freedom would 
be slavery.”—Scioto Gazette. 


CHARITY. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


*Twas a sunny day in early May, 
The streets were brightly clad, 

When walking there, a lady fair 
Passed by a beggar sad ; 

Unheard his prayer, with a haughty air, 
It seemed no heart she had. 


Next there came one whose name 
Riches made well known, 

The beggar plead, to buy him bread— 
His answer was a frown. 

No word was said, he bowed his head, 
Yes, meekly bowed him down. 


There passed that way—’twas Saturday, 
From school some children free ; 

On him they gaze with sad amaze, 
To see such misery. 

In youthful days, the world’s cold ways 
Young hearts but faintly see. 


But pause we now to see his brow 
With pleasure overspread ; 

An open palm afforis the balm— 
Rich blessings on her head! 

A seamstress’s mite. hard earned at night, 
Hath bought the beggar bread! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mass. 

Dear Compaxron,—A periodical migration from brick and 
mortar-dom to open fields and pure air has become an annual ne- 
cessity to one like myself, whose sedentary habits, while they ren- 
der such recreation necessary to health, also prepare the recipient 
for a full and vigorous degree of appreciation of the converse he 
is like to hold with nature in all her rural simplicity and beauty. 
In a word, habit has taught me to look forward with a zest to the 
two or three months of country sojourn that each returning 
summer affords. 

This quiet, pleasant, and accessibly convenient place has by 
some chance been passed by, I think, by the seekers for healthful 
and agreeable country resort within city reach. Situated a short 
half hour’s ride by the cars from Boston, through a most rural 
tract of country, it is an alluvial upland, and forms the highest 
ground between the cities of Boston and Salem, being some six 
miles from the latter place. It is very sparsely settled, and num- 
bers not more than a thousand inhabitants, though it is spacious 
in geographical extent, embracing wood, water and open fields in 
most picturesque variety. Suntaug Lake, as a large, fine sheet of 
water is called, situated near the centre of the town, is one of 
the clearest, deepest and the most ornamental lakes in New 
England. It is situated more than a hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and is some two miles in circumference, affording a 
variety of fishing, and vast quantitics of ice in winter of the 
purest quality. 

But what would all these excellences be without a com- 
fortable resort for the temporary visitor? Lynnfield has that ab- 
solute requisite to a Massachusetts village, a good hotel, where 
spacious rooms, courteous attendants, most unexceptionable 
cleanliness and choice viands join to make one feel in all respects 
comfortable and at home. Mine host, Major Rand, is a trae New 
England man, intelligent, practical and capable of directing the 
minute of his farm, or of entertaining his guests in a manner 
that shall place them entirely at ease, while the excellence of the 
domestic arrangements shows the industry, skill and good taste of 
the matron of the house. I speak advisedly, and not without ex- 
perience. The Suntaug House is within musket shot of the rail- 
road depot in the centre of the town, and luxuriously spacious in 
its entries, parlors and offices generally. 

My brief residence here has taught me that the enjoyable re- 
sources of Lynnfield consist in its admirable drives through thick 
woods and over fine roads, the extended views to be had from sev- 
eral points of elevation, a stroll in the neighboring groves, a sail 
upon the lake, a picnic upon the delightful little island in its 
midst, with its lofty growth of shade trees and thick-set under- 
bush, a toss of the line in deep water, and the glorious view of 
sunset and sunrise that are here afforded unobstructed to the eye. 
These long summer twilights viewed over forest tops, call back 
vivid recollections of the tropics, and as if to heighten the illu- 
sion, all this evening, just past, the busy fire-flies have been float- 
ing in phosphorescent clouds over the ficlds, like the Cuban 
cuculos, which is the pet of all classes upon a West Indian 
plantation. 

The wind is east, fresh from the broad Atlantic, and in Boston 
to-night, I should be writing with closed windows, but the sea 
breeze reaches me here after a four mile passage through soft 
savin trees, and pine groves, quite filtered, as it were, and my 
windows are delightfully agreeable at this inland spot, a fact 
which any invalid laboring under pulmonary affection might 
profitably note, and at a favorable opportunity improve. I am 
satisfied that there are localities in our midst admirably adapted 
to the healing of consumptive ailments, and that one need not 
risk the necessary voyage to the low latitudes in order to reach a 
climate quite as soft and soothing, save in mid-winter. 

Land is here abundant and cheap, building lots of the most de- 
sirable character to be had, and localities for farms unrivalled ; 
therefore let no town denizen complain that there is no spot open 
to his enterprise, or that all the available land near the metropolis 
of New England is improved and occupied. M. M. B. 
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BANISHMENT 
OF ARISTIDES. 

Aristides, for his in- 
tegrity surnamed the 
Just, was the son of 
Lysimachus, and de- 
scended from one 


was one of the ten gen- 
erals of the Athenians, 
when they fought with 
the Persians at Mara- 
thon. According to the 
usual arrangement, the 
command of the army 
was held by each of the 

merals, in rotation, 
‘or one day. But Aris- 
tides, perceiving the 
disadvantages of such 
a change of command- 
ers, prevailed on his 
colleagues each to give 
up his day to Miltia- 
des; and to this, in 
& great measure, must 
be ascribed the victory 
of the Greeks. The 
year ensuing, he was 
archon, and, in this of- 
fice, enjoyed so univer- 
sal a popularity, that 
he thereby excited the 
jealousy of Themisto- 
cles. This ambitious 
man, not daring, open- 
ly, to attack his rival, 
contrived to spread a 
report, that Aristides 
was aiming at a kind 
of sovereignty, and, at 
last, succeeded in pro- 
euring his banishment 
by the ostracism. The 
engraving represents this Cvyent. It is said, that a rustic citizen, 
who happened to stand near Aristides in the public assembly 
which decreed his banishment, turned to him, without knowing 
who he was, and asked him to write the name of Aristides upon 
the shell with which he was going to vote. “Has Aristides in- 
jured thee ?” inquired he. “ No,” answered the voter, “but Iam 
tired of hearing him called the Just.” Aristides wrote his name, 
and returned the shell in silence to the voter. He left the city, 
with prayers for its welfare. Three years after, when Xerxes in- 
vaded Greece with a large army, the Athenians hastened to re- 
call a citizen to whom they looked for aid in this emergency. 
Forgetting everything but the good of his country, upon receiving 


intelligence that the Greek flect was surrounded, at Salamis, by | 


i} 


VIEW OF THE TOWER 


| the Persians, he hastened thither with all — to warn Themis- | 


tocles of the danger that threatened him. Touched by his gener- 
osity, Themistocles admitted him at once to his confidence, telling 
him that the report had been purposely spread by himself, to pre- 
vent the separation of the Grecian fleet. He also invited him to 
assist in the council of war, and, having determined on battle, 
posted him on the little island of Psyttalia, where those, whose | 
ships were sunk during the engagement, found refuge. In the | 
battle of Plata, Aristides commanded the Athenians, and hada | 
great share in the merit of the victory. It is thought that he was 
again archon the year following, and that, during this time, he 
procured the passage of the law by which the common people were 
admitted to all public offices, eveu that of archon. On one occa- 


OF LONDON, FROM THE THAMES, 


| memory, and sets him in most enviable contrast with 


sion, when Themisto- 
cles announced that he 
had formed a project 
of great importance to 
the state, but which he 
could not make known 
in a public assembly, - 


the people nte 
Aristides to oie wth 


ians the 
sovereignty of the sea. 
— returned to 


istocles. The plan was 
at once rejected. To 
defray the expenses of 
the Persian war, he per- 
suaded the Greeks to 
impose a tax, which 
should be paid into the 
hands of an officer ap- 
pointed by the states 
collectively, and de 
ited at Delos. The 
implicit confidence that 
was felt in his integrity 
appeared in their en- 
wp him with the 
ce joni 

tho 
office which he execu- 
ted with universal sat- 
isfaction. He died at a very advanced age, and, what most strik- 
ingly evinces his integrity and disinterestedness, so poor that he 
was buried at the public expense. He left two daughters, who 
received dowries from the state, and a son, who was nted 
with one hundred silver ming and a tract of woodland. Perhaps 
history has never furnished a character who combined more ex- 
cellences than Aristides. He lived during the best times of the 
Athenian state, and was a model of virtue and integrity. The 
title of the Just, by which he was known, is the bright spot in his 
hemisto- 
cles, his cotemporary, whose fame, bey his great- 
ness, pales before the lustre of integrity and honor perpetuate 
the name of Aristides. 


[See Letter, page 51 ) 
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“My Preference,” poem. 
Anniversary of the death of a Father,” lines by Mrs. L. H. Sicounnay. 
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IRISH EMBROIDERIES. 

The effect of the British School of Design, established a num- 
ber of years since under the auspices of Sir Robert Peel, has been 
to create a taste for works of art and artistic occupation among 
the people of the United Kingdom, and to provide a means of 
agreeable support for thousands who hitherto had been without 
employment, and often without taste or inclination to seek it. In 
Ireland it has created a sort of revolution among the poorer 
classes, a great number of whom, once idle and vicious, and with- 
out any means of support, discovered that they could work upon 
embroidery. The unskilled could, with a little patience and 
instruction, soon learn to accomplish simple work, while those 
who had nimble fingers and a correct eye could accomplish work 
of ahigher finish. Now, there is one firm in New York which 
expends $200,000 a year for the embroidery produced in some of 
the parish schools and convents of Cork, Galway, Kildare, and 
other places. The successful introduction of this branch of the 
arts into Ireland has shown that to no one country, not even to 
France, need the highest refinements in the way of skilful labor 
exclusively belong. Queen Victoria clothes her neck and arms 
in Irish embroidery ; and it is said, that although other laces may 
be more expensive and magnificent, none can deserve higher 
praise for neatness, artistic taste and skill. As a consequence of 
these changes—which were first started into existence by the 
daughter of an Irish clergyman named Ellis—the importation of 
these British manufactured goods into our country has increased 
to more than two million dollars. 


Uxcre Sam’s Strona Box.—According to the United States 
Treasurer’s statement just published, there was in the treasury on 
the 26th of June, subject to draft, $28,888,812. General Almonte 
received a check for $7,000,000, on Friday week as the first instal- 
ment to Mexico, on account of the recent treaty with that repub- 
lic, thus leaving in the strong box $21,888,812. No other govern- 
ment in the world has so much extra funds on hand. 

Our Natrona Frac.—There was no flag generally adopted 
in this country previous to the 4th of July, 1776. The different 
colonies had various ensigns, the most common of which were 
flags with stripes of white and red. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. There are 583 miles of railroad in operation in the State 
of Connecticut, and 136 in the process of construction. 

+++. Vast numbers of ballads, treating of the present warlike 
state of affairs, and breathing hatred to Russia, are sold in Sweden. 

-++. Lord Lyndhurst, the ablest member of the British House 
of Lords, was born in Boston before the War of Independence. 

+++. Over three thousand patents were granted by the United 
States Office during the past year. 

++. Private despatches from the West and South represent 
the ripening crops as unusually abundant, and of excellent quality. 

.+.. A quicksilver mine, probably the largest in the world, has 
been discovered by Mr. Curtis, at Whalesburg, Oregon. 

-++» Four immense screw-steamers, of upward of 4000 tons, 
are constructing at Liverpool, for a passenger line to Australia. 

«+++ The taste for Italian opera and music in its higher 
branches is developing itself rapidly throughout the country. 

+++ The latest accounts from Melbourne, Australia, represent 
that the cholera and dysentery prevail there to an alarming extent. 

++. Attorney General Cushing decides that recruiting officers 
may enlist aliens for the navy and army. 

-+++ Madame Sontag, from her arrival in this country up to the 
close of her Mexican engagement, had cleared $100,000. 

.... Aman having published another “as a liar, a scoundrel and 
a poltroun,” the latter says he does not spell poltroon correctly. 

++++ Phillips, Sampson & Co., of this city, have now for sale 
“ History of Cuba, or Notes of a Traveller in the Tropics.” 

-++» It is estimated that the whiskey-drinkers of the United 
States could build the Pacific Railroad in a couple of years. 

+++. Panch says the man who plants a birch-tree little knows 
what he is conferring on posterity. 

+++ It is proposed to erect floating or steam bridges over the 
Mersey, to connect Cheshire with Laneashire, near Liverpool. 


NATIONALITY IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

“ As the river gliding under the sunset,” says an intelligent 
writer, “‘imbibes for the time the hues of the heavens, so the stream 
of literature receives from the people through which it passes, not 
only the images and shadows of their condition, but the force and 
direction of its current. Every literature, Greek or Roman, Ara- 
bic or English, French, Persian or German, acquired its qualities 
and impressions from the circumstances of the time and people.” 
This is s0 true that no nation can claim to possess a literature or 
art of its own, until they reflect its history, its seenery, and its 
peculiar ideas. Imitation may be a necessary step in the intellec- 
tual progress of a nation, but as in literature and art, originality is 
the one indispensable quality, that indeed which marks the dis- 
tinction between true genius and its counterfeit, no fame can ensue 
from the cleverest imitation. 

For many years the writers and painters of this country per- 
sisted in copying foreign models, and wondered that foreigners 
denied that we had a literature and an art. Many praiseworthy 
and painstaking men fancied they had created a literature, when 
they had merely executed copies. The initiatory steps in all the 
arts are imitation, but if the skill obtained by copying models is 
devoted to the production of copies ad infinitum, the artist ceases 
to be an artist, and becomes merely an ingenious workman. 
Well is it for our men of genius to stady foreign models ; it is 
well that the dramatist should stady, not only Shakspeare, but 
Dryden, Otway, Ford, Massinger, and their compeers; that the 
poet should devote his nights to Milton, Pope, Byron, Shelley, 
Wordsworth ; that the painter should ponder on the works of 
Raphael and of Angelo; but they should learn from these masters 
how to soar, how to disengage their thoughts, how to give them 
their fitting expression. 

Bat let our native geniuses learn to take their inspiration frora 
beneath their own skies, and on theirown soil. Our native genius 
must learn to owe his country something more than the bread 
that sustains his physical frame. He should draw upon her ample 
bosom for the nurture of his spiritual being, for the true source of 
his glory and renown. We have some bright and true examples 
in various departments of genius. Take, for instance, Washing- 
ton Irving; his tools of trade, if we may be pardoned the expres- 
sion, are borrowed from the mother country; but his manner of 
using them was entircly his own. He emulated the English 
tongue in a rhythmical prose more melodious and pleasing than 
any writer since the days of Addison. But he might have written 
finer prose to this hour without creating a name, had he not 
written on national themes. 

His first great work, the burlesque history of New York, gave 
us an exaggerated picture of scenes in our own land. In the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and in Rip Van Winkle, the matchless 
scenery of the Hudson and its highlands, with the quaint humor 
of the Dutch and Yankee colonists, was depicted with a gusto 
the world applauded. When, on the other hand, the same gifted 
author abandoned American ground, and attempted to depict 
English society and manners, he failed of producing effect ; Ameri- 
cans did not relish, and the English at once condemned, as unlike, 
his faulty portraitures. But, to relieve the false coloring and 
drawing of “ Bracebridge Hall,” “Dolph Heyliger” and the 
“Storm Ship” shone out like a couple of chef-d’auvres in a gallery 
of worthless daubs. They were American and true. 

No writer of true taste and ability will devote his genius to for- 
eign themes; now and then he may gracefully sketch his impres- 
sions of foreign travel, for such works generally derive their inter- 
est from the contrasts and parallels which the writer finds between 
seenes and manners abroad and at home; those on which he rests 
his fame should be national. Let this be realized, and give us a 
national literature—a national school of art. 
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Banxs.—There are in the United States 1185 banks, having 
an aggregate capital of $303,989,464, an aggregate circulation of 
$188,269,000, with a specie basis of $69,472,000. The State of 
New York has the largest number of banks, there being 288 within 
its limits ; Massachusetts follows next, having 153; Rhode Island 
has 78, Ohio has 65, Connecticut has 63, Maine has 60, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia have 55 each, Indiana has 44, New Hampshire 
has 35, Kentucky has 34, Vermont has 33, New Jersey has 29, 
while Louisiana has but eight ; Delaware has nine, and Mississippi 
but one. 


+ > 


Patriotic SHIP-OWNER OF THE REvoLuTIoON.—The first pri- 
vateer fitted out in the United States during the Revolutionary 
War, sailed from Newburyport, and was owned by Nathanicl 
Tracy, Esq. The ships of this gentleman captured 120 sail, 
amounting to 23,360 tons, from the enemy during the war. These 
prizes, with their cargoes, sold for $3,950,000. Of this sum, Mr. 
Tracy devoted $167,219 to the army and other public demands. 
With these ships were taken 2225 prisoners of war. 


» 
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Rain anp Heattu.—On the 15th ult., in the city of Mexico, a 
grand procession was formed and marched to a church, which is 
dedicated to “Our Lady of the Remedies,” for the purpose of 
praying for rain. 


+ > 


Sartor Apprentices.—Goop Exampie.—The clipper ship 
Swallow, which sailed from New York a few days since, took out, 
as apprentices to the business of seamanship, eight country boys ; 
thus setting an example which appears to be generally approved. 


+ 


Suicipe rrom Grier.—A German, named Andrew Goetz, 


- blew out his brains, over the graves of his wife and child, in Union 


county, N. Y., recently. Their loss unsettled his mind. 


OMAR PASHA. 

Daring the long inspection which Omar Pasha made two 
months since from Widdin to Giurgevo and Turtukai, he was al- 
ways accompanied by his wife, a young Transylvanian lady, whom 
he married in 1849. This circumstance was already much at 
variance with Mussulman habits, but the fellow is still more extra- 
ordinary. During this inspection there was one day a very sharp 
cannonade exchanged between a Russian and a Turkish battery. 
The wife of the generalissimo, wishing to be a close spectator of 
such a scene, took the arm of her husband, and, having lowered 
her veil, went with him into the battery. It is a thing contrary 
to all the rules of Mussulman decency for a woman to take the 
arm of her husband in public. But what did the soldiers say of 
such a transgression of Oriental customs? They said, that the 
lady, by her courage, showed herself worthy of being the wife of 
the general-in-chief. 


+ 
+ ~ 


Missionary Statistics.—There are now supported by the 
Protestant Missionary Societies in Great Britain and the United 
States, in North America, 147 missionaries, exclusive of those in 
the domestic field; in South America and the West Indies, 367 ; 
in Africa, 229; Western Asia, 41; Barmah and Siam, 40; India 
and Ceylon, 409; China, 69; South Sea Islands, 120; among the 
Jews, 44. Total, 1482. Besides these, there are employed, 191 
assistants and 2028 native assistants. Of the missionaries, 375 
are from the United States, and 679 from Great Britain. 


_ MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Hanti:gton, Dr. Henry D. Wakefield, of Natchito- 
ches, La., to Miss Aun Mariah Philips, of Cambridge. 

By Rev. Mr. Case, Mr. Seth Caylor to Miss Mary Jane Eaton. 

By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Waterman CU. Blackwell to Miss Susan F. Benson. 

By Kev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Charles Wales to Miss Elizabeth Duffy. 

By Kev. Mr. Gannett. Mr. John L. Swift to Miss Sarah E. Allen. 

By fev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Allen M. Fuller to Miss Hannah 8. Clark. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Packard, of Yarmouth, Rev. E. P. Marvin, of 
Meitford, to Mra. Julia Farrar. 

At Koxbury, by Rev. Mr. Auderson, Mr. Peter A. S$. Dunbar to Miss Kate 
De Forrest Emmons. 

At Mediord, by Kev. Dr. Caldicott. Mr. Charles P. Vinal, of Boston, to Miss 
Marzaret J. Megguire. 

At Meirove. by S. 0. Dunbar, Esq., Mr. Thomas B. White, of Portland, 
to Mix« Mary 3. P Smith. 

At Salem, by tev. Mr. Eaton, Mr. William H. Getchell to Miss Sarah Jane 
Ouderkirk. 

At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Albert Perry to Miss Adelaide Sheldon. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, M.S. Paliner, Esq. to Mrs. Mary I. Throop. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Timothy W. Webster, of New York, to 
Miss Arietta D. Patrilge. 

At ‘Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Mzitby, Mr. Guilford M. Cobb, of Mansfield, to 
Miss Maria Wetherell, of Norton. 

At Providence, K. L., by Rev. Mr. Eaton, Mr. Edward 8. Rhodes to Miss 
Maria A. Manchester. 


DEATHS. 

In this city, Mr. Charles Malstrom; Mr. Charles Clark,66; Mr. Millard Tir- 
rell, 37; Mixs M. P. K. Redding, 23; Mr. Henry K. Hancock, 65: Miss Louisa 
Keefe, of Cork, 17; Mre. Margaret Rogers. 27; Mr. Silas Owen Swallow, 30; 
Rev. Louis Dwight, 61; Mrs. Mary D. Dolliver. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Hugh Sutherland, 24; Mrs. Mary Ann Belcher, 35. 

At Dorchester. Mrs. Ellen. wife of Mr. John Warren, 29. 

At Quincey, Widow Betsey Watson. 73; Mr. Moses D. Swain, 28. 

At Medford, Mr. Timothy Bridgedon. of Charlestown, 82. 

At Dedham, E. G. Robinson, Exq., editor of the Dedham Democrat. 

At Jamaica Piain, George Savage, Esq., 52. 

At Lynn, Mr. Moses Breed, 76. 

At Salem, Mr. Benjamin Remick. of Boston, 21; Mr. Charles Wilson, 67. 

At Beverly, Mrs. Hannah, wife of the late Hon. Thomas Davis, 87. 

At Marblehead. Mr. Nehemiah Stone, 68. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Joshua Bates, 22. 

At Newburyport. Mrs. Maria C. Alexander, 27; Mrs. Hannah Lee, 55. 

At Plympton, Mr. Elihu Ellis, 43. 

At South Seituate, Mr. Francis Merritt, 53. 

At Holliston, Mrs. Annah W., wife of Alden Leland, Esq., 41. 


At Kingston, Mr. Prince Churchill. 85. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Rhoda Harlow, 65. 

At Centre Falla, Mr. Isane Dennis, 48. 

At Nantucket, Widow Mary Ramsdell, 75; Mrs. Lucretia Coffin, 71. 

At Fitchburg, Mr. John Battles, 95; Mr. John Sullivan, 25. 

At Evansville. Ind., Rev. Edwin Holt, formerly of Portamouth, N. H. 
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The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
witand humor. Each paper is , 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
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printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
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engravings. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO MEMORY. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


From your shining sister throng, 
Come sweetest, come away ; 
Sing to my heart a song 
Of the dear old time to-day. 


Sing of the dear old time, 
When the tinkle of April brooks 
Was sweeter than rhythm or rhyme 
I ever have found in books. 


I sing of the cabin low, 
Where we learned to work and play ; 
Of the field where we used to mow 
The pinks with the summer hay. 


Sing of my mother’s smile, 
The smile that has long been dim, 
And my father, crowned the while 
With his gray hair—sing of him. 


Sing of my brothers, away 
From their scythes on the elm bough hung, 


And sing me love's story, but nay, 
That music could never be sung. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 
No. IV. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


The Government of Japan—The Despotism one of Law—The Balance of Power 
bet the Emp and the Council—Espionage—Anecdot The Mili- 
tary, etc. 


Americans, as a people, take a special interest in politics. 
Even a sketch of Japan and the Japanese would be imperfect 
without a brief outline of their political institutions. The man- 
ners and customs of a people—their whole civilization are much 
influenced by their political institutions. Politics, too, enter into 
the very foundation of a state. The Pilgrims of Plymouth did not 
even touch the land that they had reached, before they formed 


themselves into a body politic, through that memorable instru- 
ment they subscribed, beginning, “In the name of God, Amen.” 

The reader, then, who desires to get an intelligent idea of Japan, 
will not be frightened by the announcement of a somewhat dry 
subject. He will, at least, give his attention to a very brief expo- 
sition of Japan politics. 

The government of Japan, as we might infer, from the charac- 
ter of neighboring nations, is an absolute despotism. It can be 
hardly styled an arbitrary despotism, for both the emperors are 
governed by laws and customs as despotic as those that govern 
the obscurest subject. 

In giving a sketch of the history of the country, a sufficient ac- 


count was given of the emperors ecclesiastical and secular. It 


may be here stated, that the executive power of the land is in the 
hands of the secular emperor, aided by several councillors of the 
state, that usually number thirteen. Of these, five are of the first 
class, selected from the princes of the empire, and eight are of the 
second class, selected from the nobility. This council has a Presi- 
dent, a grand vizier, corresponding somewhat to the European 
premier, or to the American Secretary of State. 

Besides this council, there are other ministers, such as temple 
lords, or those laymen who regulate religious affairs, and others 
called lieutenants of the police, or heads of the spies. In this 
connection, it may be said, that a system of espionage prevails 
throughout the entire country, and so strict a one the world never 
saw. It pervades all classes, and everything that in the least 
concerns the authorities is at once reported to them. So univer- 
eal is this system, that every five families are a division, and the 
head of each watches over each other. 

An anecdote is related to show how these informers or spies 
are dreaded, and what efforts are made to avoid falling into their 
clutches. 

Upon Mount Fakone, near the capital of Japan, Jeddo, is sta- 
tioned, what is termed, the second guard, for the prevention of 
unlawful ingress and egress into and out of Jeddo. An inhabitant 
of the capital, named Fiyosayemon, a widower, with two children, 
a girl and a boy, being called to a distance by business, attempted 
and succeeded in playing a trick upon this guard. He was poor, 
and not knowing how to provide for his children in his absence, 
he resolved to take them both with him. So he dressed the daugh- 
ter in boy’s clothes (the guard not being permitted to pass a girl), 
and thus passed the guard unsuspected. He rejoiced in his good 
luck, when a man joined him, who knew his children, and asked 
for drink. The alarmed husband offered him a trifle to purchase 
it; the other demanded a sum beyond his means; a quarrel fol- 
lowed, and the angry man ran back to the guard to make known 
the error that had been committed. The whole guard was thun- 
derstruck. According to the unchangeable laws of Japan, if the 
informer spoke truth, and the fact detected, all their lives 
were forfeited; yet to send a party to apprehend the offenders, 
and thus actually betray themselves, was now unavoidable. The 
commanding officer resorted to this policy. He delayed the re- 
luctant pursuers, so that a messenger with a little boy might out- 
strip them. He found the father and his children refreshing them- 
selves at an inn. He lost no time in announcing the discovery 
made, and the imminent danger. He offered the boy as a tempo- 

rary substitute for the disguised girl, and told the father that, 
when the falsehood of the charge should have been proved by 


both the children appearing to be boys, he might properly fly into 
such a rage as to kill his accuser. The offer was accepted. The 
dilatory guard at last arrived, surrounded the house, seized upon 
Fiyosayemon and the children, and gladly pronounced that both 
the latter were boys ! , 

The informer knew better, and declared that imposition had 
been practised, which the accused resenting, drew his sword, and 
struck off the informer’s head. The delighted guard, of course, 
exclaimed that such a liar had only met his deserts, and returned 
to their post. The father, recovering back his daughter instead 
of the substituted boy, went his way rejoicing. 

This is Lynch law with a vengeance, and a fair specimen of the 
justice that prevails in similar circumstances. Indeed, there is no 
such thing in the empire as trial by jury. 

The government of Japan, then, is a despotism, not of man, but 
of law, of espionage, and ceremony. And their laws, they con- 
ceive to have been derived from their gods, as they conceive them- 
selves to be. In this respect, they have been compared to the 
Jewish nation, that cannot mingle with other nations owing to 
their ideas of their laws, and of their holy origin. 

Take a case to show how a law may be made in Japan. 
Should the Tiogoon, or secular emperor, propose a law, it is first 
referred to the council, of which we have spoken ; if approved, it is 
then submitted to the Mikado, and if also approved by him, it is 
promulgated in his name. But should the council disapprove, the 
Tiogoon is forced to abdicate, and the next of kin succeeds. But 
if, on the contrary, the three kinsmen side with the Tiogoon, no 
resource is left to the council but the Harakeri, or the process of 
disembowelling themselves. This kind of suicide universally pre- 
vails when one finds that he has violated a law of the land. Dy- 
ing thus, is considered both honorable and glorious. 

Thus Japan is governed by unbending law. It is because law 
forbids it, that no foreigners but the Dutch are allowed in the em- 
pire. To change this law, would be to innovate, and to innovate 
is against the letter and spirit of the laws. So to open Japan to 
commercial intercourse with other nations would be something 
like inducing the Jews to mix freely with other nations. In a 
word, a Japanese is an old fogy of the first water. He is the most 
conservative of all conservatives. A radical in Japan must either 
lose his head, or die honorably by ripping himself up. 

Several illustrations may be given of the unbending nature of 
law and ceremony in this curious country. When the embassy of 
Alexander I. of Russia reached Japan, Thunberg, who was con- 
nected with the expedition, and the most valuable writer upon the 
country, perhaps, next to Kaempfer, desired to botanize. He was 
about to gain permission to do so, as a surgeon, since the privilege 
had been allowed to one of his own profession. But when it was 
ascertained that the one to whom the privilege was granted, was 


a surgeon’s mate, the surgeon Thunberg was not allowed to study 
the flowers ! 

This embassy brought home several Japanese that had been 
wrecked upon the coasts of Russia. When they had reached 
Japan, one of them cut his own throat with a razor. The physi- 
cian and surgeon attached to the embassy attempted to relieve 
him, but they were forbidden, since in no case could even a Japan 
physician do anything for the patient, without the government’s 
orders, and on no account could any but Japan surgeons be al- 
lowed to treat the case! Another instance is mentioned of the 
absurdity of ceremony, when it becomes excessive. 

The embassy, under command of Capt. Krusenstern, bore sev- 
eral handsome presents to the emperor. Among them were sev- 
eral large mirrors. But as they landed a long way from Jeddo, 
the question arose, how they should be conveyed to Jeddo. It 
was replied, that “‘they must be carried by men.” “ This cannot 
be,” said Capt. K., “for it would require sixty men to carry a 
single one.” “ Yes,” was the reply, “but do you think that any- 
thing is too hard for the emperor? Why, we carried by men, last 
year, a large live elephant, which was a present from the Emperor 
of China, all the way from Nagasaki to Jeddo,” or a distance of 
several hundred miles ! 

There were originally sixty-eight principalities in Japan. These 
have been subdivided into over six hundred smaller divisions, 
governed by princes, or governors. These princes hold their sev- 
eral principalities in vassalage. Under them, the land is parcelled 
out amongst the nobility, who hold their hereditary estates by 
military service. The income of a single lord often amounts to 
the large sum of £50,000, annually. 

The Japanese seem to have no condensed, written code of laws. 
Their laws consist of edicts issued in the name of the emperor pe- 
riodically. They are said to be simple, and casy to be understood 
by all. On the issue of a new edict, the magistrates assemble the 
people, and proclaim by word of mouth the will of the emperor. 
This edict is afterwards circulated in a printed form, and, as nearly 
every man and woman in the empire is said to be able to read, the 
law must thus become well known. 

The legal profession does not exist in Japan. As the laws are 
very simple, no lawyer or judge is required to expound them. 
Hence, “a party feeling aggrieved, appeals directly to the magis- 
trate. The case is stated in presence of the accused, and he is 
heard in reply. Witnesses are examined. Sentence is then passed, 
and generally carried into execution instanter.” 

As a principle, death is the punishment for all offences, though 
it is greatly modified in practice. Justice there, unlike the same in 
most countries, is no respecter of persons. The rich criminal 
fares no better than the poor. 

By law, a Japanese can have only one lawful wife at a time; 
and she must be of the same rank with her husband. It appears 
very easy, however, for a man to put away his wife and take 
another. “But this tendency to divorce is said to be checked by 


serious financial considerations. If a man sends one wife back to 


her home, he does not recover the money he paid for her; and if 
he gains the evil reputation of being a capricious, inconstant hus- 
band, the price in the matrimonial market is raised upon him, and 
he must disburse largely before he can get another wife.” 


The Mikado, or spiritual emperor, was, at the last accounts, a 
privileged character in respect to wives. He was allowed one 
wife and twelve concubines. Added to these he had plenty of 
pipes for smoking, and such diversions as music, poetry and study 
could afford him. He being little better than a prisoner, as the 
reader will recollect, needs extra diversion. 

Some of our politicians may be anxious to ascertain the military 
strength of Japan. With the words “annexation” and “ manifest 
destiny,” we know not but that Japan may be connected in the 
minds of some, especially since it has come to be less than twenty 
days’ sail from our own Pacific coast. Of the navy of Japan we 
read nothing. Probably none exists, as they are not a commer- 
cial people, and as the ships or boats they do have, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on their valuable fisheries, scarcely ever venture 
out of sight of land. 

The army is large, notwithstanding the profound peace the em- 
pire has enjoyed for more than two centuries. The figures before 
us indicate that they maintain 300,000 foot and 50,000 horse. 
These troops are maintained by the different princes scattered 
over the empire. If these troops are in any tolerable state of dis- 
cipline, they might successfully cope with almost any power that 
could be landed there. At all events, the Japanese would not be 
the weak warriors to contend with that the Chinese have proved 
themselves to be. 

Honest John Adams, in a letter, speaks of a garrison of 3000 
soldiers that were maintained by the emperor at the city of Fushini, 
to keep Miaco and Ozaco in subjection. He describes them as 
soldier-like. ‘They marched five abreast,nd every ten files had 
an officer, who was called a “captain of fifty.” He describes 
their weapons to be calieners, instead of muskets, which they never 
use, pikes, swords, cannons and targets, bows and arrows, etc. 
They marched without ensign or colors, and had no music. “ The 
first file of the cannon and targets had silver scabbards, and the last 
file had their scabbards of gold. In the midst of every company 
were three horses very richly trapped, and furnished with saddles, 
well set out, some covered with costly furs, some with velvet, some 
with stamped broadcloth. Each horse had three slaves to attend him, 
led by silken halters, their eyes being covered with leather covers.” 


One difficulty the Emperor of Japan might find in meeting any 
considerable foreign power, even on his own soil, would be, to 
raise troops enough, above those that are necessary to keep his 
dependencies in their places. But it can be easily imagined, that 
a people who think themselves descended from the gods,—who are 
intelligent and high-spirited,—who are rich and powerful,—who 
are ambitious and warlike, will sooner enrich their soil with their 
blood, than yield it to any foreign foe, that the masses will sooner 
become soldiers than slaves. 

That the rulers of Japan feel an interest in reference to the mili- 
tary prowess, as well as everything else, pertaining ,to foreign na- 
tions, is evident, from their knowledge of our late war with Mexico. 
It is stated, that there was not a battle fought by Taylor or Scott, 


from that of Buena Vista, to that by which the city of Mexico 
was taken, that was not well known by the intelligent Japanese. 

Although caste does not prevail in Japan, as among the Hin- 
doos, still the people are divided into eight hereditary classes. 
The first class embraces the hereditary vassal princes. The sec- 
ond consists of the hereditary nobility, with the same general 
rank. The priests of all religions maintain the third rank, and 
there are about as many religious sects in that country as in this. 
The military rank high, and find their place in the fourth class. 
These four classes constitute what is called the “ best society ”’ in 
Japan. Each one enjoys the envied privilege of wearing two 
swords, arid a sort of loose petticoat trousers, which none beneath 
them ever dare put on. 

Class number five comprehend the upper portion of the middle 
classes, as classes are arranged in England. It includes profes- 
sional men, government clerks, etc. The next class is composed 
of the more considerable merchants, who are held at a low price. 
Our merchant princes, who rank so high here, would be nobodies 
in Japan. The gentleman, or even the common soldier, that 
should there engage in trade, would be forever disgraced. The 
rich man in Japan cannot imitate the upper classes in his equipage 
and style of living. He must dress and live as the laws require. 

In the seventh class we find retail dealers, mechanics and arti- 
sans of all descriptions. The next and lowest class embraces the 
peasantry, agricultural and other laborers, the mass of them being 
little better than serfs. There are other people, who are not 
thought fit to belong to any class. They are all persons who are 
in any way connected with the preparation of leather, such as tan- 
ners and curriers. They are not permitted to dwell in any town 
or village with other persons, but live im huts by themselves. It 
is conjectured, that this condemnation of a whole class originated 
in the Sintoo doctrine of defilement by contact with any dead body. 

There is one matter regulated by law in Japan, that might, per- 
haps, be introduced into this country with some advantage to 
good order, though it might prove quite inconvenient to a very 
considerable class of wanderers, unless they improved their char- 
acters. In Japan no one can change his residence without ob- 
taining a certificate of good conduct from the neighbors he is about 
to leave, and permission from those among whom he wishes to’ 
go. The result is, that the criminal, not finding a convenient 
hiding-place, there is no country in the world where so few rob- 
beries are committed. It is said, that a house containing valu- 
able property may be left open with impunity. Such a regulation 
introduced into New York, would make the first of May a far 
more quiet day. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Instances rarely occur of so much money being squandered 
upon a comparatively trifling object as has been wasted by the 
British government upon the so-called ventilation of the new 
Houses of Parliament. One million two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars have been appropriated to this object—a sum sufficient to 
have built a thousand handsome country school houses ! —— The 
Legislature of Connecticut have passed a bill to incorporate the 
Hazard Powder Company, with a capital of $700,000 (the largest 
of the kind in the world), and liberty to increase it to $1,000,- 
000. —— “La Presse,” one of the leading daily journals of Paris, 
is now printed on straw paper—that is, paper manufactured from 
straw instead of rags. It is the whitest of all the Parisian jour- 
nals of the day, sufficiently strong and firm, and receives a perfect 
impression from the type. Over 11,000 persons, chiefly for- 
eigners, have received the benefit of the institution at Deer Island 
since its establishment a few years since. —— Christina, Queen of 
Spain, is fully occupied just now with the insurrectionary move- 
ments of her own people, who are disgusted with her open profli- 
gacy, her disregard of the welfare of her subjects, and the arbi- 
trary principles of her government. She is young yet, but her 
reign will probably be short. In walking, always turn your 
toes out and your thoughts inward. The former will prevent 
your falling into cellars, the latter from falling into iniquity —— In 
order to encourage the Arabs of Algeria to quit their wandering 
mode of life and become settled in fixed habitations as cultivators, 
the French government have commenced the system of grant- 
ing to individuals of that race the proprietorship of certain por- 
tions of land heretofore occupied without any regular title. The 
quantities of land conceded to each person vary from 100 to 318 
acres. Hon. John C. Rives, of Virginia, declines being a 
candidate for Governor, and says he has positively retired from 
all party and political contests. Nicholas of Russia will not 
allow any Bible Societies in his empire, though formerly they were 
encouraged and assisted in their establishment. The Czar says 


that he has discovered that they all are connected with political 
movements. Ten years ago, Atlanta, (Ga.) was in the woods 
—it now contains a population not far from ten thousand. The 
assessment ef city property, just completed, shows the amount of 
real estate, taxable in the city, to be $1,800,000. This is an in- 
crease of $737,558 over the amount of real estate returned for 


1853. The whole amount of taxable property, real and personal, 


for the present year, amounts to $2,800,000. —— A scene-painter, 
engaged at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, Theatre, has, by the death 
of a relative in England, become sole heir to an estate, valued at 
two hundred thousand dollars. The government of the United 
States have purchased about three acres of shore-ground on Staten 
Island, adjoining the Light House property, for $12,000. It was 
deemed important to possess this property for the purpose, if 
need be, of extending the fortifications. There are nearly 
thirty thousand clerks in New York, and of these it is estimated 
that nearly six thousand have arrived in town during the past 
twelve months. —— A man in Lockport, New York, has a tame 
robin, which, until a recent incident, has been a beautiful singer. 
It was kept in the same room with a parrot, which escaped from 
its cage a few days since, flew across the room, and alighted on 
the cage of the robin. The robin was very much frightened, and 
since that time has never sung a note ; and what is still more sin- 
gular, its feathers are gradually turning white. Ralph Stone, 
having in his possession $400 worth of counterfeit bills on the 
Nashua Bank, has been arrested at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and com- 
mitted to jail. 
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SYDENHAM CRYSTAL PALACE, 

As an instance of the extensive scale upon which the refresh- 
ment department of the Sydenham Crystal Palace is to be carried 
on, and the faith of the projectors in the amount of consumption, it 
may be mentioned that Mr. Loysel, a French inventor, has con- 
tracted for the erection of a large hydraulic machine, for making 
tea and coffee, by which about one thousand pints of each will be 
supplied per hour during the day. Immense pressure will be ex- 
ercised to extract all the aromatic properties out of the tea and 
coffee, and the hot water will be supplied from a steam-engine 
outside. It was a novelty left for the nineteenth century, and the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace, that tea-kettles and coffee-pots should 
be rated, not by the number of pints or quarts they contained, but 
by the amount of horse-power with which they are kept in action. 
The projector puts up the machinery at his own expense, and is 
satisfied with a royalty of one penny on each pound of tea and 
coffee consumed for his remuneration. 


> 


Navat.—On Thursday week the school ship Preble sailed from 
Hampton Roads, with forty midshipmen on board, who will pass 
the summer on the ocean, in acquiring practically a knowledge of 
all the duties of seamen. Before her return to our shores, the 
Preble will make a brief visit to the great naval stations of Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth, in England, and Brest and Cherbourg, 
on the coast of France, 
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Save Tue Brrps.—The editor of the Providence Journal is a 
man, every inch of him, when he advises farmers to keep men 
with guns in their arms off their premises, and says :—‘“ We never 
believed that God made birds to be killed for ‘sport ;’ and we are 
sure that one live bird, in a civilized country, at least, is worth a 
dozen dead ones.” 


s 


An Exirx.—Count Mazarelli, who was exiled 
rom Rome-in.1848, for his aid to the republican struggle, is now 
cultivating a fine farm near Belleville, [l., where, with his family, 
he has settled down to a plain national citizen. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


It is stated that the committee of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music have succeeded in raising $200,000, with which the opera 
house will be immediately constructed. 

The Lutheran population in the world is estimated at 42,250,000, 
of which 25,000,000 are in the land of Luther, 5,000,000 in Prussia, 
3,000,000 in Sweden, and 1,000,000 in the United States. 

Miss Edwina Dean, sister of Julia Dean, is preparing to make 
her debut in opera. She is reported to possess an extraordinary 
voice, and is now under the instruction of Mrs. Seguin. 

Stones were first used for bullets; iron ones are first mentioned 
in 1550. Leaden bullets were made before the close of the six- 
teenth century. Stone cannon balls are still used in the East. 

A sad accident occurred in Madison, Lake county, Ohio, on the 
4th. Two men had their eyes blown out by the premature dis- 
charge of an anvil, which they were using in lieu of a cannon. 

The yield of wheat in Central Illinois is said to be so abundant 
that it can only be gathered by means of the horse-reaping ma- 
chine. A larger or better crop has rarely been gathered in that 
section of the country. 

Clark Mills has received an order for an equestrian statue of 
General Jackson, to be placed in Jackson Square, New Orleans. 
Mr. Mills is to receive for the statue the muniticent sum of thirty- 
eight thousand dollars. 


The American barque Gray Eagle succeeded in landing 600 
slaves near Havana on the 25th of June. The Gray Eagle was 
subsequently captured by the British brig of war Esperelli, but 
was finally surrendered to a Spanish man-of-war. 

The merchants and manufacturers of Louisville, Kentucky, are 
getting up @ petition to the city council, that they will have pub- 
ished and circulated in Europe and the Northern States, a book 
setting forth the inducements which that city offers to emigrants. 


The women of the South have commenced an effort for the pur- 
chase of Mount Vernon, to be forever kept for the nation, and to 
be preserved sacred as a place of pilgrimage. They will appeal 
to their sisters in all parts of the country to aid them in this pat- 
riotic work. 

St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, in Philadelphia, 
was broken open one night lately and robbed of nearly the whole 
of the communion service; among the articles stolen were four 
silver plates, four silver chalices, two bread-stands and a large 
silver strainer. 

In the Philadelphia mint, during the twenty-six working days 
of June, there were coined above four million pieces of gold and 
silver, besides near a million copper coins—the value of the whole 
being $3,854,275. This is about the average amount coined 
monthly. 


The bills of mortality of New York city show an increase in 
the last six months, compared with the same months in 1853, of 
more than 17 1-2 per cent. in the number of deatus. The leading 
points of increase are in cholera, consumption, convulsions, diar- 
rheea, dropsy in the head, marasmus, measles and small pox. 

The friends of Gov. Corwin, in Southern Ohio, have in contem- 
plation the erection of his statue in bronze, to be placed in some 
appropriate position in one of the cities of that State. A statue of 
the kind contemplated—eight feet high, on a noble pedestal with 
panels representing striking events in his career—will cost about 
fifteen thousand dollars. 


Foreign Items. 


Various English and Scotch papers are raising their prices on 
account of the advance in the cost of paper. 

The sum of £20,000 is to be voted by the British Parliament, 
for the support and maintenance of prisoners of war. 

Four immense screw steamers, of upwards of 4000 tons, are to 
be constructed at Liverpool, for a passenger line to Australia. 

Lord Harrowby stated at a lecture in London, that he was of 
opinion Poland should be restored to her place among the inde- 
pendent nations of Europe. : 

The Vicar of Peterborough, England, has commenced a system 
of open-air preaching, and announces his intention to persevere in 
it during the summer months. 

The Duke of Wellington has announced his intention to give a 
gold medal of his father, as a reward for historical proficiency, in 
the Norwich Grammar School. 

A ay of+ very ingeniously designed wire apparatus for 
training climbing plants to elegant shapes, has just been imported 
into Southampton from France, and is intended for exhibition in 
the Sydenham Crystal Palace. 

The Emperor of Morocco has expressed to the charges d’affaires 
of France and England at Tangiers, that no Russian vessel, or 
vessels bearing a flag friendly to Russia, shall be received in the 
ports of his empire during the war. 

A number of English gentlemen have associated themselves to- 

ther for the encouragement of the long-neglected fisheries of 
Sad. Twenty thousand pounds have been subscribed, and the 
services of practical men secured for carrying on the operations. 

Alexander Dumas’s chateau of Monte Christo, built by himself, 
on an island of the Seine, near St. Germain, has been sold by 
auction. It cost the romancer over 450,000 francs, and is a charm- 
ing residence for those who love the fantastie. It brought but 
31,000 francs. 

Gold has at length been discovered in the only one of the Aus- 
tralian colonies in which it remained to be found. Letters from 
Freemantle, Western Australia, state that surface specimens have 
been obtained within fifteen miles of that place, yielding a good 
per centage of pure metal. 

A most rigid surveillance, is kept up in Paris, and in all parts 
of the country from whence the capital is supplied, over the milk 
which is forwarded for the consumption of its inhabitants. Thir- 
teen farmers have just been condemned to fines of one hundred 
francs and under, and one to eight days imprisonment for sending 
milk mixed with water. 

A proposal is increasing in public favor in to invite 
the Emperor of France and most of the distinguished French cit- 
izens to an “ international festival in celebration of the union be- 
tween France and England.” The corporations of the chief cities 
of England are taking steps in the matter, and the project has the 
countenance of the government. 

The King of Naples has prohibited the exportation of sulphur 
and cattle. A large amount of sulphur is used in France and 
England for chemical and manufacturing pu s. It is supposed 
that the subject will occupy the attention of the two governments. 
The sulphur trade of Sicily employs annually 100,000 tons of 
shipping. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.. The greatest misfortune of all, is not to be able to bear 
misfortune.— Bias. 

.... A sincere confession of our ignorance, is one of the fairest 
and surest testimonies of our judgment.— Montaigne. 

.--. None should despair, because God can help them; and 
none should presume, because God can cross them.—Donne. 

.... Nothing is truly infamous, but what is wicked ; and there- 
fore shame can never disturb an innocent and virtuous mind.— 


.... It may serve as a comfort to us in all our calamities and 
afflictions that he that loses any thing and gets wisdom by it, is a 
gainer by the loss.—L’Estrange. 

.... He who thinks no man above him but for his virtue, nor 
any below him but for his vice, can never be obsequious or assum- 
ing in a wrong place.— Tattler. 

.-.. "Tis the fancy, not the reason of things, that makes us so 
uneasy. It is not the place, nor the condition, but the mind alone, 
that can make any body happy or miserable.—-L’ Estrange. 

.--. He who indulges his sense in any excesses, renders himself 
obnoxious to his own reason ; and to gratify the brute in him, dis- 
pleases the man, and sets his two natures at variance.—Scott. 

.-+. Itis certainly much easier wholly to decline a passion, than 
to keep it within just bounds and measures ; and that which few 
can moderate, almost any body may prevent.—Charron. 


Joker's Budget. 


The young lady with “speaking eyes” has becomé quite hoarse, 
in consequence of using them so much. 

An Emeralder, on admiring a beautiful cemetery, observed that 
he considered it a healthy place to be buried in. 

Dobbs says that people who endorse notes, are called “ sureties” 
for this reason, that in nine cases out of ten they are “sure” to be 
called upon for the money. 

We hear constantly of absconding railroad contractors. It is 
not a matter of much surprise when it is remembered that it is a 
regular business with these fellows to make tracks. 

“ He knows on which side his bread is buttered,” is now ren- 
dered, ‘‘ He is aware on what portion of the staff of life the ole- 
aginous product of the dairy is dispensed.” 

The man who is “not expected to live,” says that “he can’t 
help that, but as to dying merely to oblige the expectants, or 
maintain their reputation as prophets, he can’t do any such thing.” 

A facetious boy asked of his playmate, why the boss of a hard- 
ware store was like a boot-maker. The latter, somewhat puzzled, 
gave itup. Why, says the other, “ because the one sold the nails, 
and the other nails the souls.” 

The Boston Transcript says Deacon Cyrus Foster has been ap- 
pointed principal artist for filling the new organ of St. Paul’s 
with breath. It is said—and we have not heard it contradicted— 
that the deacon is accustomed to go behind the organ and blow it. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., ITI., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcrorrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, aud novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


adver 


admitted to the paper, thus offering the ont sheet, which is of 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Guzason’s PicroRIAL. 

The F1a is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


4 subscribers, 7 00 


One copy of Tux Frac or ovr Unto, and one copy of Gugason’s PicToRiAL, 
00 per annum, invariably in advance. 

e%e The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 

States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVER cents per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Conxer or Srnesrs, Bosrox, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner Street, New York. 


of 
NCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
s TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 


> 


J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
IOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans, 
HN ELDER & Co., Washington City. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CANFIELDS’ JEWELRY STORE. 


We present our readers with an 
engraving of Canfield, Brother & 
Co.’s celebrated Watch, Jewelry 
and Silver Ware Establishment, 
No. 229 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more. It is one of the most ele- 
gant and tasteful buildings in that 
city, having been erected by the 
firm expressly for their business. 
Its chaste and imposing exterior, 
and the character of its interior 
embellishments will hardly find its 
equal—certainly not its superior— 
in any of the cities of our own 
country, orof Europe. The build- 
ing is of three stories, thirty-six 
feet front on Baltimore Strect, 
with a depth on Charles Street of 
one hundred and seven feet. The 
exterior is finished in neat style, 
and painted in imitation of brown 
freestone. The crown cornice of 
the building is of the Roman, Co- 
rinthian order, and presents a 
handsome and attractive appear- 
ance. The cornice immediately 
over the first story is of the Com- 
posite order, taken from the arch 
of Titus, at Rome, and elaborately 
carved. Immediately over this is 
placed a large golden eagle—a 
fitting addition to the exterior. 
The lower front of the store is of 
iron, with shygters and doors of 
revolving slats. As you enter the 
spacious doorway, the view pre- 
sented by the interior is of the 
most magnificent description ; the 
retail sales-room extends the whoie 


JOSEPH INTERPRETING 
THE CHIEF BAKER’S DREAM. 


The engraving below is a 
of a painting by Bie 
George Hayter, and represents a 
well-known event in the life of the 
youthful Hebrew, as given in Gen- 
esis 40: 18, 19. No description 
can equal that given in Scri 
for simplicity and nature, and it is 
presumed there are few who have 
not been deeply interested in that 
whole narrative of providential 
frustration of the base and wick- 
ed plans of Joseph’s brethren, and 
| his subsequent advancement to 
honor and power. The original 
painting was begun some years 
since as an amateur sketch; but 
when it was proposed to the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy as a 
subject for the gold medal, Mr. 
Hayter, not feeling himself justi- 
fied in competing with*the stu- 
dents, gave up the idea, but after- 
wards resumed it. The delay was 
favorable to the perfection of the 
— One of the results has 
, that the magnificent work by 
Rosellini, on Egypt, has supplied 
the painter with much valuable in- 
formation; and the learned Jew, 
7 Dr. of the 
cient race of Egypt has su 
a beautiful ope for the 
With these great advantages came 
the costume of the twelfth dynasty 
of Egypt; in short, nothing has 
been introduced into the picture 


which is not guaranteed by autho- 


length of the building, and the 
goods are displayed in a way that 
at once shows to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and strikes the beholder 
with the belief the whole has been the work of a master-mind. 
The style adopted for the interior is of the Tudor-Gothic, and for 
chasteness and beauty cannot be excelled. The ceilings are 
ribbed, painted pure white, and the mouldings ornamented with 
elegant stucco work. The counters are of grained oak, elabo- 
rately carved, and the show-cases are of French plate glass, large 
and costly, the sash being composed of German silver. At the 
upper end of the room is an alcove, in the rear of which is a splen- 
did stained glass window, which adds greatly to the coup d’eil of 
the whole. Adjoining the retail room is an apartment nearly one 
hundred feet in depth, designed for the wholesale trade of the es- 


tail trade. of goods in this magnificent establishment 
is large, collected from every part of the world; the display em- 
braces all that is beautiful, rare and costly, and of the most elabo- 
rate workmanship. One of the partners residing most of the time 
in Europe, enables this establish 

styles of goods, and at such prices as will compete with London, 
Paris, Vienna, or any other European city. It would occupy too 
much space to enumerate all that can be seen here—the rich ser- 


| vices of plate, the blaze of costly jewelry, the classic bronzes, the 


tablishment, which is provided with all necessary shelving, and a | 


large vault conveniently fitted up with drawers, and so arran 
as to display the men to the best advantage. This admirably 


constructed department will greatly facilitate the convenience of , 


chef-d’ceenvres of Sevres and Dresden, the exquisite inlaid articles 
for the drawing-room and the boudoir, the Oriental varieties, and 
the specimens of virtu from France and Italy. This esta'slish- 
ment is propelled by steam-power, with a full force of foreign and 
native workmen. 


it will be entirely separate from the re- | 


ment to obtain the very newest | 


rity. The second pyramid was 
built two hundred years previous] 
to Joseph’s being in pt, ai 
both are seen from the site of the 
prison to this day. It must always be borne in mind that the 
chief butler and the chief baker were great lords, princes and 
priests, from their office. ‘The Lord High Steward, and the Seign- 
eur presiding over all the corn lands in Egypt, are the two persons 
in question. We have only to add, that for a correct anatomical 
detail, as well as composition, this picture deserves very high 
praise, and the circumstances we have detailed enhance its autho- 
ritative value. Illustrations of Scripture scenes have ever been a 
favorite study with artists, and the sacred records have farnished 
more striking themes for the pencil than any other source. Some 
of the loftiest conceptions of genius and art which the ancient 
masters have produced here find their origin, which have been left 
on record for the wongler and admiration of all succeeding ages, 
and which perhaps will never be equalled by any efforts of modern 
talent and skill. 


in 
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JOSEPH INTERPRET NG THE DREAM OF PHARAOH'S CHIEF BAKER. 


